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PRICE 10 CENTS 















The Good of the Old, 
The Best of the New 


B’ combining foreign experience and American 





ingenuity, we produce a practical Touring Car 
for American roads. Light weight, reliability, 
comfort, appearance. 

Simple in construction, easy to operate. Three speeds 
and reverse. Sliding transmission with interlocking de- 
vices throughout, and beveled geared drive direct on top 
speed. Force feed lubrication, perfect radiating system, 
long wheel base, large wheels. 

Two cylinder up-right motor, 18-20 horse-power. 

Four “ “ ac 32-35 “cc “ 


Prices Ranging from $2300 to $4000 


including Aluminum bodies, Canopy tops, or Limousene types, 
together with complete equipment. 











Beautifully illustrated descriptive catalogue mailed upon request. 


ROYAL MOTOR CAR CO., 101 [Marquette St., Cleveland, O. 
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ILLINOIS MOTOR CAR CO. 
Distributors for 
Chicago and vicinity 


DUERR WARD CO. 
Distributors for 
New York and vicinity 
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A modern 


(Gasoline 


A light, 
stylish, speedy 


Gasoline 
Runabout 


Engine in front 
Bevel gear drive 
Wheel steerer 
Simple construction 
Easy to operate 








A powerful hill 

ne climber 

Each part as true 

to measurement as 
a chronometer 


Backed by the 
Pope reputation 
for quality 






A type of car 
that appeals to 
those desiring a 
reliable gasoline 

runabout 





Model B—like 


illustration — 







10 Horse Power, 


$1,200. 


Without tonneau, 


$1,050. 





6 Horse Power, 


$650. 








POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 
BRANCHES: 


New York—r2 Warren St. Washington, D.C.—819 r4th St., N.W. — Philadelphia, Pa.—go9 Arch St. 
Boston—221 Columbus Ave. _— Providence, R.I.—15 Snow St. an Francisco, Cal.—451 Mission St, 
Chicago, Ill.—497 Wells St. Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 








Budweiser 
ts served on all 
Buffet, Dining and 
Pullman Cars, 
Ocean, Lake and 
River Steamers, 
and 
at all first-class 
Hotels, Cafés and 
Restaurants 





“King of Bottled Beers” 

Travelers will find that Budweiser is 
obtainable almost everywhere—at home and 
abroad. It is served in the best hotels and 
cafés of the principal foreign cities and 
seaports. 

Wherever you are located, there is a dis- 
tributor conveniently near, who will supply 
you with Budweiser. If you do not know his 
name, write to us. 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
St. Louis, U.S.A. 


Visitors to the Louisiana Purchase Exposition are cordially invited to inspect the Anheuser-Busch 
Brewery, where competent guides, speaking all modern languages, will be at their service. 








Budweiser 





THE 
RIDEAU 
LAKES 


The Rideau River, lakes and canal, a 
unique region, comparatively unknown, 
but affording the most novel experience 
of any trip in America. An _ inland 
waterway between the St. Lawrence 
River at Kingston and the Ottawa 
River at Ottawa; every mile affords a 
new experience. It is briefly described 
in No. 34 of the “Four-Track Series,” 
“To Ottawa, Ont., Via the Rideau 
Lakes and River;” issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 











A copy will be mailed free on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp, oy George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Granc Central Station, New York. 
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indoor Outdoor 

tnaoot The Outing Collar ooxicet 

A new shape with “style”? never before at- 
tained in an extremely low collar. Comfortable 
and sightly for business or outing attire. 

Helmet Brand collars at 2 for 25« represent more value than 
any other make Sold by leading dealers, or from us by 
mail, if unable to find them. Write for Style Book show- 
ing collars and correct dress for all occasions, sent FREE. 


Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept. R, Troy, N. Y. 
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The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branches in all large cities. 








_ Maturity 
Purity, Flavor 


all just right in 


Baltimore 


Rye 


The connoisseur’s 
delight; his taste 
is gratified and his 
judgment satisfied. 


For the physical 
needs of women, 
when recommend- 
ed, it is the purest 
tonical stimulant. 


BOTTLED BY 


HM LANAHAN & SON: 
BALTIMORE. 


i 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 

















H You can make BIG 
Stereopticons (OngyY Butertaining 
the Public. Nothing affords better oppor- 

, tunities for men 

With smallicapital 
We start you, fur- 
nishing complete 
outfitsand explicit 
instructions at a 
surprisingly low 
cost. The Fieldis 
Large comprising 
te the regular thea- 
T and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
youd General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment Sup- 
Catalo, @ and special offer fully explains everything. Sent Free 
CAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn Street, 

Dept. 156. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Change of Address 


Subscribers when ordering a change of address should give the old as well as 
the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. From two 








to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be 
made, and before the first copy of Cotuier’s will reach any 
new subscriber. All subscriptions commence with 
the date of the first copy received. 
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TheLargest Amount 
EverInvested byOne 
Manfor LifeInsurance, 









Hand) A. MECundysPres. 
_> MR. SMIFH WRITES: «- 
“It is my belief that life insurance 
is one of the best, if not the best, form 
of investment ever devised. The 
depreciation in other securities which 
I hold has strengthened my belief in 
life insurance in a Company like THE 
MuTuAL LiFe. I am glad to say that 
this investment in THE MUTUAL 
LIFE is probably the best one 


» for large or 
bh small 







No. 25 
CoLLigRr’s 


THE MUTUAL 

LIFE INSURANCE 

CO. OF NEW YORK 
New York City 











GENTLEMEN :— 

What would it cost me 
to provide for myself or 
my beneficiary an income of 
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$ ~, My age is. that | ever made.” 
Name % ; : | 
These policies are written in amounts 
Address towsuit the needs of the insured, | 
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S A RESULT of my advertising 
thousands of smokers have be- 
come regular customers of mine. 
3ut many more thousands have 

undoubtedly read my advertisements 
without accepting my offer. There are 
probably two reasons why ey have 
not done so. 


First—incredulity. They 
may know about advertis- 
ers who make untrue state- 
ments, and may be suspi- 


cious that I belong to that 
class. It account of 
these doubters that I send 
cigars anywhere, for trial. 
Don't take my word; try the 
cigars. My way of doing 
business 1S broadest I 
ever knew. You don't have 
to smoke the cigars if they 


is on 


the 


don’t happen to meet your 
taste. Neither do you run 
the risk of losing any 


money, for you don’t pay me 
a cent until after you have § 
smoked some of the cigars 
and found them all right. 

Second—inertia. It's a 
big job to get people — the 
best people—out of ruts. 
It would take you about 
two minutes to write a one- 
sentence letter asking me 
to send one hundred cigars 
on approval, and it would 
cost you two cents for post- 
age and a fraction of an- 
other cent for stationery. 
If that isn’t easier than 
going to some store for a 
supply of cigars every day, 
I fail to see why. 

If you are not a man with 
money to burn, as well as 
cigars, and have an eye out 
for economy, you are the 
one to be interested in 

MY CLAIM 

The equal of Shivers’ Pa- 
netela Cigar is not retailed 
Sor less than troc., yet 1 sell 
it by the hundred at the rate 
of Je No other cigar in the 
world is sold to the consumer 
ata price so near the actual 
cost of manufacture. 

I GUARANTEE that the 
filler of these cigars is clear, 
clean, long Havana—grown 
in Cuba—no_ shorts or 
sweepings. The wrappers 
are genuine Sumatra--grown 


Ss atra. 
in Sumatra MY OFFER 

I will, upon request, send to a reader of 
Collier’s Weekly one hundred Shivers’ 
Panetela Cigars, express prepaid, on ap- 
proval. Smoke ten of them; if you don’t 
like them, return the other ninety at my 
expense—no harm done. If you like the 
rg ty and kee ey you agree to remit 








EXACT SIZE 
Panetela 
EXACT SHAPE 











for them wi 10 days. 

In ordering, please use business letter- 
head, or enclose business card; also state 
whether strong, medium or mild cigars 
are desired. 

Write me if you smoke. Herbert D. 
Shivers, Inc., Manufacturers of Cigars, 
906 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








: ize Joe 
} ~ A . 
° 
Just think 
of the predicament of your wife and children, if 
you should die without being insured. 

Read our booklet, ‘‘The How and the Why,” and 
find out how easily you can provide for your family 
and save money at thesame time. We insure by mail. |) 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 











Cleveland and Tribune 


Motor Bicycles 


MODERN IN CONSTRUCTION 
AND EQUIPMENT 


Long wheel base 
Single lever control 
Four cycle engine 
Spring sprocket 
Positive drive 
Automatic float-feed 
carbureter 


\ 2% Horse Power. Price, $225 


p> POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Another W I NTO N ncondl 








FROM MEXICO TO PUGET SOUND WITHOUT A MISHAP 








crackers and a box of sardines for emergency use. 


Mr. C. L. Roy, of Seattle, Wash., left Los Angeles, Cal., May 1, ina WINTON Touring Car, taking with him a box of 
He drove south to Tia Juana, Mexico, and thence north over the mountain 
ranges of the Pacific States, arriving in Seattle on schedule time, with crackers and sardines in their original packages. 


A hard 
journey of 2255 miles, 
never before accom- 
plished, but the WIN- 
TON did it. It is a 
WINTON ccharacteris- 
tic to accomplish extra- 
ordinary tasks. Its en- 
during qualities are 
without parallel. 


Prompt Delivery 





a 


) 
is another 


WINTON 
advantage 


THE WINTON MOTOR 
CARRIAGE CO. 


Member A. L. A. M. 


Cleveland, O., U. S. A, 


New York 
Philadelphia 


Boston 
Chicago 


Winton Agencies Everywhere 

















The 5-Year Dividend Policy 
of 
The Prudential 


is a 
Practical 
THE Form 
PRUDENTIAL of 
STRENGTH OF Life 
GIBRALTAR Insurance 
Combining 
Investment 
and 
Protection 





The Policy Contains the Following Features: 
. The PREMIUM is LOW. 5. Policy is NON-FORFEITABLE after the First 


= 


nN 


. DIVIDENDS are apportioned at the end of 
each 5-Year Period, reducing the cost or in- 
creasing the insurance. 

3. LIBERAL LOANS are made on the Policy 

after 3 years, (2 years on Endowments). 


w 


4. After 3 years Policy may be surrendered for 
Specified CASH VALUE, (2 years if an Endow- 
ment). 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 





Year, that is if Premium is not paid, the Policy 
is kept in force for a Time Specified in Policy. 
6. The Policy Provides fora LIFE INCOME to 
the Beneficiary, (if an Endowment, to the In- 
sured and Beneficiary). 
7. No Restriction as to Residence, Travel or 
Occupation. 


THERE IS NO BETTER LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACT 
NOW OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


For further particulars, Address Dept. Y 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 


Visit The Prudential’s Exhibit, Palace of Education, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 
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\ Pe 4 NLY thirty minutes from Boston. Is j 
, ae Finest O delightfully situated on the famous Pu- > a 
4 ritan Road, the oldest State Road in pL 
America (1629). The most elegantly appoint- f 


ed hotel on the New England coast. Spacious ; 
and beautiful public rooms, 240 sleeping- x 
rooms, sixty private baths. Magnificent bath- “ 
ing beach, fine boating and fishing. Delight- ]- 
ful carriage and auto roads. Golf, croquet, 
and tennis. Send for our handsome illus- 
trated brochure. Address 


AINSLIE & GRABOW ae, 
1471 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. [oz 
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THE AMERICAN 


F LAG 


AT MOROCCO 


“> 


Photograph by Poultney Bigelow, Collier’s Special Correspondent on board the United States Flagship “2rooklyn” 


During that eventful week in June when every courier from the interior of Morocco 
was looked for with some uneasiness because there had been talk of an uprising at vari- 
ous points, Rear-Admiral Chadwick, commanding the seven American warships at Tan- 
gier, arranged to receive seven Moorish chiefs. Not one of these men had ever before 
been on the water, let alone boarded a modern man-o'-war. Nor would they have trusted 
themselves in this instance but for Mr. Harris, an English resident of Morocco, who 
enjoys their confidence and of course gave them assurance that no vengeance would be 
taken on them for the kidnapping of Perdicaris, who at that moment was lying seri- 
ously ill in the camp of Raisuli, the brigand. The chiefs came dressed in the robes 
that were in fashion when Abraham fed his flocks many centuries ago—turban, bur- 


noose, bare legs, broad sashes—they were as primitive a set of men as one could find to- 
day anywhere on the African continent. Admiral Chadwick recetved them wit h much 
goodwill. They were taken down into the turrets, the big eight-inch guns made 
to move for them—they inspected the cold st » ft cooking arrangements, the ammu- 
nition, the searchlights whose beams had puzzled them from afar. Th ere much 
impressed, but, like all barbarians, they suppressed any outward manifestation oe 

There was an exception, however, when th az 7 ve links of the 

passing out at the hawse-hole and down to th hor. y could understand, 
here was a basis for comparison with things 1 knew. lt gave them a crude notion 
of the ship to note that its **h } ’ was of metal thicker than their leg 
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HE PRESIDENT’S ABILITY as a politician is doubted by 

none, yet we think he is making one tactical error just 

now, and we point it out because we believe in his use- 

fulness and wish him well. Bold as he is, he has ap- 

parently had an attack of nerves, beginning before the 
death of Hanna, and, after his nomination was assured, trans- 
ferring itself to the election. It is his own party that has 
frightened him. The politicians are against him, almost as one 
man. New York has long worried the President. Wisconsin has 
worried him. Illinois and Indiana have worried him. The Col- 
orado warfare comes at an unfortunate moment. For all these, 
and a -undred other reasons, he has become a little too ner- 
vous. We are speaking now only of psychological conditions 
that have lasted months—not of what the Democrats have done 
at St. Louis. In these general psychological conditions, which 
have prevailed for the last half-year, there is dis- 
cernible a slight anti-ROOSEVELT reaction. In the bat- 
tle between the President and the Republican ma- 
chines, the people know that their welfare is represented by 
Mr. RoosevELT, while the hostile Senators and bosses represent 
legal and illegal money interests. The public cheers, therefore, 
for the President against the bosses. What does diminish this 
sympathy a trifle is the President’s too obvious anxiety. We 
think he would do well, from this time on, to assume, as far 
as his temperament allows, a certain philosophic quiet about him- 
self. Let him treat the politicians with indifference, attend to 
his work, adopt an air of serenity justified by his honest and 
useful record, and he will be taking the best step to prevent 
any increase of public reaction against strenuosity, anxiety, per- 
sonal emphasis, and hustle. We say in all friendliness, that 
the public has an almost feminine nervous impressionability, 
and that the Chief Magistrate’s safest attitude for the next 
four months is an Olympian calm. 


ADVICE TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


N ANY ELECTION few conditions bear as sharply upon the 

outcome as those pertaining in the field of industry.  Pros- 
perity in the United States to-day continues in full swing. There 
are certain surface depressions, but no reason why these minor 
ebbs should become serious. Every summer has its slackening 
of work, and every Presidential election is a check on industry. 
Unless the situation develops rapidly, there is no probability for 
this summer of anything approaching hard times. The line, 
nevertheless, between confidence and uncertainty is so thin that 
a slight mistake is often sufficient to obliterate it. Labor is in a 
position to make such an error any day if it chooses. Thou- 
sands of men are being discharged by corporations 
which a year ago were adding to the number of their 
employees or voluntarily increasing their wages. It 
is a time ‘in which business adjusts itself to the changes caused 
by the sudden squeezing of water out of some of the largest cor- 
porations, It is a poor time, therefore, for labor to make any 
stringent new demands, The unions in some lines of work are 
contemplating a movement for a spread of the eight-hour day 
and an increase in the price of extra work. Both of these ends 
are just and advisable. It is only a question of doing the right 
thing at the right time. Any industrial agitation this summer 
would be likely to cause a change in business feeling which might 
usher in a genuine industrial depression. 


INDUSTRIAL 
CONDITIONS 


R. ROOT IS PERHAPS THE MAN of greatest all-round 

ability now prominent in our public life. He is called an 
‘“‘advocate’’ naturally, and a ‘‘special pleader,’’ by persons out 
of sympathy with the Administration; but a statesman who hap- 
pens to be a lawyer by profession is always called an advocate 
and a pleader. They are the easiest things to call him. What 
makes Mr. Roort’s talents particularly interesting is that they are 
of a kind which lead a man into public life in America 
more often than they do in any other country, Ru- 
mors are rife just now about what will be the future 
of the State Department if Mr. Hay refuses to serve another 
term, and according to one of the most plausible of these rumors 
Mr. Root will be his successor. We call the rumor plausible, 
because Mr. Root has done enough already to prove that no 
other man would be so likely to reach the standard set by Mr. 
Hay, and also because the post is one in which success would 
strengthen the position of Mr. Roor in 1908. Mr. Roort’s ad- 
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THE ABILITY 
OF MR. ROOT 


| 
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dress to the Chicago Convention showed his skill as a domestic 
His earlier defences of the Panama and Philippines 
policies showed his power in discussing foreign affairs. His ad- 
ministration of the War Department proved his ability as an 
executive. 


politician, 


THER RUMORS ABOUT MR. ROOT are connected more 

especially with local conditions in the State wherein he hap- 
pens to reside. Reports are plentiful about his unwillingness to 
run for Governor. Such reports mean nothing, but it may well 
be true that as his next step he would rather take a high ap- 
pointment than a contest involving at least a possibility of 
defeat. If he were to become Governor, the Empire State would 
acquire, politically, some of the dignity which it sadly needs. 
Being so important in Presidential elections, New York is pecu- 
liarly subject to deals between local bosses and the 
National Government, and hence the greatest State in 
the Union is governed by such men as ODELL and 
BLack and represented in the Senate by persons of the calibre 
of Hitt, Murpuy, Depew, and Piatr. How long is it since 
New York has had a worthy Governor, omitting Mr. RoosEveE tr, 
whose popularity after the Spanish War was too much for the 
politicians? How long since it has had a decent Senator? Men 
like OpELL and Brack and Patt, being to-day in a_ position 
where they can threaten Mr. RoosEVELT with a loss of the State 
in November, hold a great deal of power, which they use for 
the only ends they understand. We shall continue to hope that 
they will be unable to force promises from the President. 


IMPORTANCE 
OF NEW YORK 


E HAVE VARIOUS CAMPAIGNS of education on our hands, 

and we are always glad when our contemporaries lend their 
assistance. Let us take, for instance, the widespread wrong of 
gambling. A Chicago correspondent sends us two clippings from 
the same issue of Hearst’s Chicago ‘‘American,’’? and we gladly 
pass on to our own readers the information which they might 
miss if they happen not to be readers of Mr. Hearst. 
A news article describes coldly the attempt of Mayor nr 44 
Harrison to close the poolrooms in Chicago, pointing 
out particularly the losses which would result. If, however, it 
concludes, a State racing law should be passed, making poolsell- 
ing legal, ‘“‘sufficient will be gained to repay what may be lost.” 
The other clipping from Mr. Herarst’s paper is so useful to those 
who may not care to have all of their operations known that 
comment would be impertinence, and we reproduce it in its own 
original clearness, force, and elegance: 


Privacy in Betting 


For the accommodation of those who have no 
facilities for placing bets at the race tracks or who 
do not desire to visit poolrooms or handbooks, I 
can offer contidential facilities and advantages not 
heretofore enjoyed by this portion of the betting 
public. I will open accounts for fifty dollars and 
upward and place commissions in any sums accord- 
ing to instructions, by wire, telephone or mail. I « 
will give a!l necessary information as to my re- 
sponsibility, bank reference and methods of operat- 
ing, upon application, 


—— ——, Lock Box 000, CHICAGO 
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HE FAIRBANKS MENAGE has for several weeks been much 

in evidence, and it has added point and pungency to the 
general conception of what constitutes the family: in America. 
Those of our readers who will study the attitudes and facial 
expressions of the Senator and his wife, in the photograph which 
we carry as circumstantial evidence on another page of this issue, 
will probably agree with us that the dominating notes are sounded, 
as in all properly constituted American families, by the wife. The 
two figures together seem to include all the virtues needed for 
a complete establishment. On the one hand, will, con- 
fidence, decision; on the other, docility, submission, 
obedience; and each set of virtues in the proper per- 
son. Miss JANgE Appams has recently given out statistics to 
show that the increase of college training for our girls has not 
diminished their willingness to marry, although it has increased 
their tendency to get the kind of men they want in marriage. 
Tradition affirms that Miss Topp selected the gaunt and awk- 
ward Lincotn for his Presidential possibilities. In acting as 
spokesman for the family, and granting to the public her reasons 
for and against the Senate and the Vice-Presidency, Mrs. Fair- 
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BANKS has worthily carried on the history of what is most orig- 
inal in our civilization. She has continued harmoniously the 
traditions. She has kept the American woman in her place. 
Looking upon the counterfeit presentment of Mrs. FAIRBANKS, we 
see in her a person who is fitly President of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, as well as of a certain family in Indiana, 


OTHING WILL HELP THE REPUBLICANS more, as far as 

the influence of State or national politics is concerned, than 
the nomination of DENEEN in Illinois. The rise of the State’s 
Attorney points the same lesson as the rise of FoLk in Missouri. 
DeNEEN, like FOLK, was supported by the machine for the minor 
office, and bitterly opposed by it for the higher one, because the 
machine had an opportunity to learn in the meantime that it had 
got hold cf an official which it was unable to control. This is 
the first time in twenty years that either party in Illinois has put 
forward for the Governorship a man in opposition to the ma- 
chine. The result is supposed to have been _influ- 
enced by the President, acting through the Speaker 
of the National House of Representatives. If so, Mr. 
RoosEvELT played the same kind of good politics that he played 
when he defied his enemies among the politicians by the selection 
of a personal friend for Chairman of the National Committee. 
Mr. DeNneEEN’s record is so strong that his campaign will be likely 
to result in genuine enthusiasm, His probable victory will be 
not only a gain for the State of Illinois, but a great advantage 
to his party in the general conflict. The active work done for 
him by the Municipal Voters’ League shows the opinion held 
of the State’s Attorney by men peculiarly competent to judge. 
The result, much as it helps the Republicans at large, is also 
another triumph for the skilfully led body of men who are the 
most successful representatives of non-partisan influence in the 
United States to-day, - 
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A® IRISH CRITIC of our policy makes a friendly protest against 
some comments which we have made lately in favor of the 
English gift for self-government and law. His contention goes 
further than a difference of opinion upon that or any other 
single question, and includes the theory that as long as England 
fails to give Ireland entire justice friends of liberty should op- 
pose and upbraid the tyrant on every topic that may arise. Like 
many other Irishmen in America, he regrets the change that 
has taken place in American feeling for England, and attributes 
it to the social attentions skilfully showered upon Americans in 
London, to the influence of the British press, and, above all, to 
the diplomacy of Mr. Hay. Personally we are inclined to at- 
tribute the change in a considerable degree to the 
shift of parties and the decrease of Irish immigra- 
tion, by which the Irish vote in America has become 
less important; partly to the death of GLADSTONE; and most of 
all to the victories won by the Irish cause under the Tory Gov- 
ernment. That the past is horrible is beyond denial. That 
wrongs remain is certain, as may be instanced by the refusal of 
the House of Lords to grant to Dublin a law by which English 
noblemen should pay heavier taxes and poverty-stricken Irishmen 
should pay less. But when a country is gaining as rapidly as 
Ireland has gained of late, it is hardly possible for outsiders to 
see the question with the heated passion which is right and 
natural in Irishmen themselves, still smarting from injustice and 
burning with the memory of indignities suffered by their own 
friends and relatives. 


ELAN D 


HE EXTREME IRISH ARGUMENT goes so far as to make 

England’s treatment of Ireland worse than Russia’s oppres- 
sion of the Finns. To seize the meaning of this comparison a 
few points only need be borne in mind, At the time of the 
Crimean War the Finns, although part of the Russian Empire, 
had a Constitution and autonomy. The Czar broke 
his pledges and undertook the ‘‘Russification’’ of Fin- 
land. The Finnish regiments fifty years ago were 
trusted to garrison St. Petersburg. To-day the Finns destroy 
General Boprikorr without arousing a single word of censure 
from the outside world. ‘‘It is not murder,’’ says a paper in 
Vienna, ‘‘it is simply the removal of the hangman of a whole 
nation.’?’ Finland has lost in fifty years even more than Ireland 
has gained. If England should, by any sudden access of in- 
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sanity, turn her face backward instead of forward, in her treat- 
ment of Ireland, she would speedily hear messages from this 


side of the water that would make her pause. But that she is 
accomplishing her work of justice by degrees, instead of all at 
once, is not sufficient reason for an American to take the stand 
of active combat that is becoming to an Irishman. 


XPERIENCE IS A TEACHER. we are proverbially informed, 

whose school is dear and supported by those who lack intelli- 
gence to learn in any other. Some months ago we were stirred 
deeply by the slaughter by fire of hundreds of women and chil- 
dren in Chicago. Cause—corruption and indifference in the man- 
agement and oversight of theatres. For the last few weeks we 
have been talking about the slaughter by fire of hundreds of 
women and children in New York. Cause—corruption and _ in- 
difference in the management and oversight of steamboats. The 
theatres were somewhat improved, temporarily at least. The 
steamboats may also be temporarily improved. We do not know, 
It is doubtful, to say the least. For back of it all lies 
a vast indifference. We Americans take the chances, 
We accept grade crossings, reckless automobiles, fire- 
trap hotels, buildings which fall down, steamers and theatres and 
railway trains exposed.to fire, New York Central tunnels, any- 
thing, everything, in the way of needless danger, just as we 
accept political corruption in general; because we simply do not 
care. We would rather not make an effort or a fuss, or lose our 
time. We tried to get through Congress a law making ship- 
owners pecuniarily liable for lives destroyed. The shipowners 
interfered, Congress was obedient, and the people lay down and 
forgot. We tried to get through Congress a law for more strin- 
gent inspection of steamboats, and it was killed with the plea of 
economy. Let us eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we 
may burn up ourselves. 


N JULY 11, 1804, ALEXANDER HamiLtton died from the 

effects of his duel with AARON Burr, and there is to be 
some celebration of the centennial of the event. HAMILTON’s 
work has lasted. He is the ancestor par excellence of the party 
in power to-day. He gave impetus to ideas which are as char- 
acteristic of the Republicans in 1904 as they were of the Fed- 
eralists a century ago. HaMILTON’s sympathies were with property 
and with a strong executive. Letting people alone, to manage 
their own affairs and make their own mistakes, was abhorrent to 
him. He thought a country should be governed as much as 
possible, just as JEFFERSON and Mapison and Monroe thought 
it should be governed as little as possible. Hamitron . thought 
that men of wealth were the safeguards of the nation, and his 
opponents thought the power of money and fashion was the 
direst threat to freedom. WaAsHINGTON, like COLLIER’s, saw truth 
in both contentions; whereas Hamitton, like our President, and 
JEFFERSON, like Mr, CLEVELAND, Mr, WiLtiams, and Mr, Mc- 
CLELLAN, believed that Truth sat faithfully upon one side, 
HaMILTON would have been a dangerous President. 
‘“‘He touched the dead corpse of public credit, and it 
sprang upon its feet,’? and he did many other feats 
of genius, checked and used by his judicial chief; but had his 
partisan nature and extreme prejudices been in actual control 
of government at the beginning, he would have prevented the 
balance, the even representation, of opposing principles which 
has been the stability of our system. HamiL_ton had genius. He 
was a great financier and a masterful politician. He had many 
brilliant qualities. He had great talent, but in personality, heart, 
and judgment, he was not a great man, In the group of men 
who conducted the Revolution and established the Government, 
two stand in the small number of the world’s largest figures, 
After WasHINGTON and FRANKLIN there is no third among the 
founders, HamILTon and JEFFERSON are the highest names in a 
second order. In our history since the founding LiINcoLN stands 
first, and WessTtER and MarsHaLt complete the group of our 
five transcending men. Of these five all save WeEBSTER were 
as notable for character as for brains. Had Hamitron’s personal 
quality equaled his intelligence, he might have stood with Wasn- 
INGTON and Lincotn. He was vain, biased, and self-seeking, and 
it is because of his lack of a broad character basis that his 
courage and his almost unexampled brilliancy failed to lift him 
into the highest rank of all, 
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Mohammed el Torres, the Foreign Minister, 
who conducted the negotiations with Raisuli 
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self that it has been able to liberate its citizen, 
Ion Perdicaris, and his British stepson from the 
clutches of Raisuli, and that it"need no longer 
trouble itself over the curious. and complicated situa- 
tion in Morocco. The United States did not give any 
guarantee to Raisuli, as he demanded, that the Sultan’s 
promise to him of immunity from arrest will be kept; 
this country, therefore, has practically nothing further 
to do with the matter. France, in accordance with the 
recent treaty she made with Great Britain, which al- 
lows to her not only the furtherance of her pacific 
penetration into Morocco, but also involves the under- 
taking by her to restore order in that troublous country 
on occasion, must assume all further responsibility. 
The official despatches from Tangier showed that the 
diplomatic plans which the French Foreign Minister, 
M. Delcassé, set in motion, were responsible for the 
final liberatjon of the prisoners. For it was at the 
instigation of France’s Minister that the powerful in- 
fluence of the Shereefs, Mulai Ali and Mulai Ahmed, 
were brought to bear upon Raisuli, and it was through 
them that the negotiations were ratified and the pris- 
orers released. This was after Mohammed el Torres, 
the Sultan’s representative at Tangier, had tried to 
negotiate the matter. The Shereefs of Wazan are 
considered to be lineal descendants of Mohammed. 
They trace their ancestry in an unbroken line to Fa- 
tima, the beloved daughter of the Prophet, and to Ali 
his nephew, Mohammed's favorite and successor. The 
Sultan of Morocco bimse!f can ov.ly claim descent from 
a somewhat obscure sister of une Prophet. The She- 
reefs or Saints of Wazan consequently have a greater 
hold upon the religious feelings of the Moors than even 
the Sultans themselves. The Shereets have for long 
been under the special protection of France, and have 
been very friendly to that Government. The present 
Shereef Ali and his brother are the sons of an English 
woman, the favorite wife of the late Shereef; they are 
consequently better disposed toward Europeans than 
are the rank and file of their devoted followers. Inthe 
task that France has before her in Morocco, she will 
find the Shereefs of Wazan exceedingly useful allies. 
Undoubtedl¢, the Raisuli incident is going to have 


Te United States has reason to congratulate it- 























lon Perdicaris, who was kidnapped 


General view of the city of Fez, the capital of Morocco 
and residence of the Sultan 
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an important effect in the adoption of a firm French 
policy toward Morocco. Definite steps have already 
been taken to inaugurate French authority. M. Del- 
cassé has selected M. Raindré, former French repre- 
sentative at Berne, to take up the organization of the 
Morocco customs at the ports, including Tangier, and 
the recent French loan to Morocco is guaranteed by the 
customs receipts. M. Raindré will therefore oversee 
the ministration of the customs. His authority will be 
somewhat analogous to that of Sir Robert Hart over 
the Chinese customs administration. Probably an en- 
tering wedge for a French protectorate over Morocco. 

Raisuli will probably be a thorn in the side of 
France, as he is in that of the Sultan; for by gaining 
his demands he has become a man of power in “Morocco, 
and will become a stronger opponent of the Sultan than 
is the Pretender, Bu-Hamara. Raisuli has been able 
to have his ancient enemy, the Governor of Tangier, 
dismissed, and in his place he forced the Sultan to ap- 
point a friend of his own, the late Governor of Maza- 
gan. This man acquired his former Governorship by 
looting arich caravan and buying his way to office, and 
is consequently a man after Raisuli’s own heart. Then 
Raisuli for himself has obtained the Governorship of 
four provinces extending from the gates of Tangier 
nearly to Alcazar, covering some five hundred square 
miles in territory. This means that the Foreign Min- 
isters will be brought into direct diplomatic communi- 
cation with Raisuli in the districts in question. 

The Sultan has been placed in a most uncomfortable 
position by having been forced to accede to the de- 
mands of a man who belongs to a tribe that has always 
fought against and never acknowledged the rule of any 
Sultan of Morocco. Raisuli belongs to the Anghera 
tribe of the Rif people, who from their impregnable 
mountain fastnesses have long set the world at defiance. 
The greater part of northern Morocco, the mountainous 
district known as Er-Rif, stretches from the south side 
ot the Strait of§Gibraltar to the frontier of Algeria, 
and the country}is but little known. The Rifs are a 
branch of the great Berber family, the ancient Numid- 
ians, who were dwellers in the land when Romevas- 
serted her authority over northern Africa. They are 
fiercely attached to their independence, and believe in 
little except their guns. Nominally Moslems, the re- 
ligion which has so dominated the grand majority of 
its adherents has but a slight sway over these inveter- 
ate rebels, always in revolt against the Sultan, inces- 
santly waging war among themselves. 

Spain, who expelled the Moor from her domains, has 
long cast covetous eyes upon Morocco; but though 
Spain may covet, she has not the power to gain the 
object of her desire. The two other countries most inter- 
ested in Morocco are England and France. England, 
because she depends on Tangier for her supplies for 
Gibraltar. Tangier, indeed, is the key to the great 
and almost untapped market of North Africa, and 
ag<in British trade with Morocco is greater than that 
of any other power. Could England possess herself of 
Morocco, she would hold both sides of the Strait of 
Gibraltar, and thus put the key of the Mediterranean 
in her pocket, and enjoy supreme commercial advan- 
tages with one of the world’s greatest storehouses. 
But other interested European nations would, of 
course, never allow England to possess herself of such 
great strategical and commercial advantages without 
a fierce struggle. By a treaty made last April with 
France, England, in return for fishery concessions on 
the Newfoundland coast, will allow France to assume 
a protectorate over Morocco, but a clause in the treaty 
provides that Tangier must never be fortified. Eng- 
land thus retains control over the Strait of Gibraltar. 

France has long indulged in a dream of an African 
empire to offset in importance that of the British in 


Heads of some of Raisuli’s followers nailed 
to the walls of Fez as a warning to others 
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India, and owing to her possession of Algiers, her rule 
is extended overland, stretching for hundreds of miles 
along the boundary of Morocco. Thus France has 
ever before her eyes the tempting fruit just across the 
fence, and she probably has now, or will have soon, her 
opportunity to stretch forth her hand and gather the 
golden apples. Fear of Morocco has never restrained 
her, but fear of the other European powers. In the 
number of her enemies and their watchfulness over 
each other lie the safety of the Moorish Empire. It is 
the jealousy of nations, the balance-of-power idea, that 
has kept the Empire intact. But Morocco belongs to 
the past; it is moribund; and a power that is dead or 
dying must sooner or later be absorbed by a living one. 

The young Sultan of Morocco is certainly in a very 
difficult position, placed as he is between the upper 
millstone of France and the nether millstone of the 
opposition to him among his own subjects. He will 
probably not be able to punish Raisuli as he would 
like to, notwithstanding the promises of concessions he 
has made, because he is still harassed by Bu-Hamara 
the Pretender. It is quite possible, indeed, that the 
forces of the Pretender will join those of Raisuli. In 
this event Raisuli may be able to drive the Sultan 
himself from his throne, and then a condition of abso- 
lute anarchy would undoubtedly follow, which would 
give France her opportunity. Moreover, Raisuli, if 
he obtains any considerable addition to his forces, 
would be able to keep up so lengthy a struggle that 
foreign intervention would be necessary. 

With the entrance of civilization into the country, 
the land of the Moor would become a thing of the past. 
For the land of the Moor is stagnant and rotting under 
the incubus of its government and its religion. The 
Moslem religion, which was once a spiritual and civil- 
izing force in Africa, now is a positive check to all 
progress. Its morality, its soul, is dead, and only the 
petrified shell remains, and that is a dungeon of dark- 
ness. Within the restraining influence of this religion 
everything remains stationary or else crumbles 1 ngs 
ruin. Morocco, a country naturally rich and fertile, i 
kept poor because it has fallen so far behind the eg 
and because neither its government nor its religion 
admits of any real progress. 

















Raisuli, the Brigand 





Appreciating the wide interest taken in the Democratic National Convention, Collier’s has made extraordinary preparations to cover this 
leader of the Democratic minority in the House of Representatives, and William Allen White, 


| event. John Sharp Williams of Mississippi, 
the well-known pol*tical writer, will represent Collier’s at St. Louis. 


Their articles wiil 


be profusely illustrated with photographs 
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St. John, New Brunswick, celebrating the founding, on June 24, 1604, of 


The latest photograph of Senator Charles Warren Fairbanks of Indiana, 
Port Royal and the discovery of the St. John River by French explorers 


the Republican nominee for the Vice-Presidency, and Mrs. Fairbanks 























NEOLA ISOLDE WEETAMOE 


THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB'S RACE FOR THE GLEN COVE CUP, WON BY THE SLOOP YACHT “ISOLDE,” IN A RACE 





















































AT LAUREL, DEL., ON JUNE 20, THE LOCOMOTIVE OF AN EXPRESS TRAIN PLUNGED INTO THE RIVER AT AN OPEN DRAWBRIDGE. THE ENGINEER WAS KILLED, 
AND A PASSING SCHOONER WAS SUNK, BUT NO PASSENGERS WERE INJURED, THE BAGGAGEMASTER, J. H. SALMON, HAVING DARINGLY UNCOUPLED THE TENDER 
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Major bushada 


Generali Fuji Lt.-Vol. E, H. Crowuer, U.S.A. Lt.-Col. Corvisart, Frauce 


MAJOR FUSHADA EXPLAINING TO THE FOREIGN MILITARY ATTACHES THE JAPANESE TACTICS AT THE CROSSING OF THE YALU 
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The day after the battle of Chiu-Lien-Cheng and the crossing of the Yalu River the Japanese occupied Antung on the Manchurian shore, and then pushed rapidly on to 


Feng-Wang-Cheng, where General Kuroki established his headquarters. 


Here the Japanese staff gathered the military attaches, and General Fuji, chief of staff, assisted by 


Major Fushada, explained to the foreigners the various movements and evolutions by which the Japanese army had earned its victory, but which the military attaches and 
correspondents had been unable to witness, as they were not permitted to approach near enough to the firing line to see what was actually happening on the day of the battle 





RUSSIA’S ATTITUDE 


IN ’6l 


The Firm Stand taken by the Czar’s Government when other European Nations were Hoping for the Dismemberment of the American Union 


By JOHN CALLAN 


INCE my arrival in St. Petersburg I have met 

many Russians who have expressed sincere re- 

gret that the United States should so soon have 

forgotten the ‘‘great services’’ rendered by their 
country to the United States during the War of the 
Rebellion. They have accused us of the cardinal sin 
of ingratitude, the blacker in their view because na- 
tional sentiment in America favors a heathen against a 
Christian nation. The international effect is not so 
apparent in the United States, but it 1s to European 
statesmen. If Germany should become embroiled with 
the United States, the latter will not enjoy the friend- 
ship of Russia, which would be a restraining influence 
upon the Berlin Government. The commercial effect 
is already felt by representatives of our business houses, 
who have sought, with comparatively little success, to 
furnish Russia with supplies for her armies operating 
in the Far American citizens resident in Russia, 
who, prior to the war, enjoyed the warm hospitality of 
Russian families, now rarely receive invitations to the 
homes of their former friends. The experience of an 
American lady in St. Petersburg illustrates the new 
feeling of Russians toward us. She recently returned 
to the Russian capital, and her first call was upon the 
wife of a distinguished official, with whom, before the 
war, she had*been on most cordial terms of friendship. 
When she entered the reception hall, the hostess, who 
was conversing with two other callers, immediately 
arose, burst into tears, and left the room. 

The constant charge of Russians that we had de- 
veloped into an ungrateful nation, coupled with the 
discussion of the question in the United States, caused 
me to call at the Foreign Office and the Admiralty, and 
ask permission to examine the correspondence in re- 
gard to America from 1861 to 1865, the period of the 
Civil War. From the secret archives were produced 
original despatches of Prince Gortchakoff, Russian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of his Government at foreign capitals; from 
Monsieur de Stoeckl, Minister of Russia in Washing- 
ton; Baron de Brunnow, Minister of Russia in Lon- 
don, and from the Ministers and Chargés d’ Affaires in 
the countries of Continental Europe. ‘These despatches 
showed that England earnestly sought to further the 
cause of the South, in order to remove the menace of a 
strong American rival; that France, under Napoleon 
III, desired the disruption of the Union in the hope 
that with its disappearance would vanish the bogie of a 
republican form of government, a view sy mpathetic ally 
entertained in Prussia and Austria. Russia alone mani- 
fested friendship for the American Union, emphatically 
asserting her interest in its preservation. 


East. 


England had Nothing to Lose 


The first despatch shown me was signed by Baron de 
Brunnow, dated London, January 13, 1861, exactly 
three months before Sumter féll. ‘If the power of 
the United States,’’ the despatch stated, among other 
things, ‘‘should be divided into two parts, England, it 
is certain, would have nothing to lose thereby. This 
summarizes the situation. At the bottom of its 
thought, the English Government hopes for the sep- 


aration of America into two Republics, which would 
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control each other, be jealous of each other, and mutu- 
ally counterbalance. Then, England, in peaceful and 
commercial relations with both, would have nothing to 
fear from one or the other, because she would domi- 

nate them, curbing them by their rival ambitions. This 
idea forms to-day the secret of a hope which exists, 
although unuttered.”’ 

The French people were cordially sympathetic with 
the efforts of the Federal Government to preserve the 
Union, but Napoleon III, imbued with the doctrine of 
the ‘‘divine right of kings,’’ felt strong enough to in- 
itiaté a policy counter to the wishes of his subjects. It 
is evident from a statement attributed by a despatch 
from Paris to Monsieur Thouvenel, French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, that Napoleon’s only objection to this 
policy was that England would be benefited thereby. 

Napoleon will regret,’’ Monsieur Thouvenel declared, 
‘the dissolution of the Union the more because the 
Cabinet at London will be delighted by it, in spite of 
all that Palmerston says.’’ 


Russia Proclaims Her Attitude 


England was the first nation to act in behalf of the 
Confederacy. On May 13, 1861, she issued a proclama- 
tion of neutrality, which, in the view of the Federal 
Government and of European nations, recognized the 
Confederates as belligerents. Less than a month 
elapsed before Napoleon issued a similar proclamation. 

Prior to the outbreak of hostilities, Russia had 
evinced a lively interest in the internal situation in 
the United States, through Monsieur de Stoeckl urg- 
ing the Federal Government to find some means to 
maintain peace. She regretted the action of England 
and France, and, in the report of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs of 1861, took occasion to proclaim 
publicly that she was not in sympathy with their pro- 
cedure. ‘‘In our assurances of friendship, and our 
counsels of moderation,’’ the report states, ‘‘we have 
been careful to establish a distinction between our at- 
titude and that of the maritime powers. We have not 
considered the two parties to the conflict as belliger- 
ents, but as two parts of the same State, momentz arily 
divided, both of which had claims to our solicitude. 
We had recommended to them conciliation as the best 
means of settling their difficulties, and union as the 
only basis of their political power, so necessary to the 
maintenance of the universal equilibrium.’’ Russia’s 
action in connection with the neutrality proclamations 
of England and France was in the nature of a slap to 
those countries. Prince Gortchakoff, under date of 
June 28, 1861, sent an insti to Monsieur de 
Stoeckl in which he gave reiterated proof of the 
friendly feelings animating Emperor Alexander II for 
the United States, and directed the Russian represen- 
tative to use his personal influence to bring about an 
early peace. ‘‘The Republic is not alone in-our eyes,”’ 
said Prince Gortchakoff, ‘‘an essential element in the 
world’s political equilibrium. More than this, it con- 
stitutes a nation toward which our August Master, as 
well as the whole of Russia, has shown the most 
friendly interest, because the two countries, placed at 


the extremities of the two hemispheres, both of which 
are at the beginning of their greatness, seem to be 
a ae oy eats 


O’LAUGHLIN, Collier's War Correspondent in St. Petersburg 


called toward a natural comradeship by their interests 
and sympathies, of which they have already given evi- 
dence one to the other. It is in this sense that I 
ask you, sir, to express yourself as well to the mem- 
bers of the Federal Government as to the influential 
persons with whom you may find yourself in contact, 
giving them the assurance that in any case the Ameri- 
can Union can count upon the most cordial sympathy 
on the part of our August Master during the important 
crisis through which it is now passing. Appreciating 
the effect of the publication of the despatch, Secretary 
Seward asked permission of Prince Gortchakoff to give 
it tothe press. This was willingly granted, and it ap- 
peared in all the papers of America and Europe. 

There is a mass of correspondence dealing with the 
negotiations between Russia and the Federal Govern- 
ment in relation to the latter’s adherence to the Decla- 
ration of Paris of 1856. By this Declaration, the signa- 
tory powers agreed to abolish pr ivateer ing, to recognize 
that the neutral flag covered enemy's goods, with the 
exception of contraband of war , and ‘that neutral goods, 
with the exception of contraband of war, were not 
liable to capture under enemy’s flag, and that block- 
ades to be binding must be effective. The American 
Government was moved to obtain international recog- 
nition of its adherence to the Declaration of Paris by 
the operations of Confederate privateers which were, 
in many cases, fitted out from English ports, England 
thus giving force to its previous acknowledgment of 
the belligerency of the Confederacy. Russia cordially 
welcomed the American overture, and a treaty was 
negotiated which embodied the provisions of the 
Declaration of Paris, and a supplementary article, 
proposed by Secretary Seward, declaring ail private 
property, not contraband of war, to be safe from seiz- 
ure at sea, even between belligerents. English hostil- 
ity to the supplemental provision resulted in its failure, 
since it would have had no practical value unless ac- 
cepted by all the maritime powers. It was determined 
to sign the original draft, without modification, which 
was done on August 25, 1861. 


Russia and the Treaty of Paris 


The signature of the treaty was important interna- 
tionally. England even expressed dissatisfaction at the 
course of Russia. At the same time she was endeavor- 
ing through Mr. Bunch, her consul at Charleston, South 
Carolina, to obtain the adherence of the South to the 
Declaration of Paris. She thus, according to Mr. 
Bunch’s own expression, took ‘‘the first step toward 
the recognition of the Southern States.’’ But while 
England was seeking Southern adherence to the Decla- 
ration, she was putting obstacles in the way of general 
acceptance of the Federal Government’s wish to incor- 
porate it in treaty form, and neither she nor France 
was willing to follow the example of Russia. At the 
request of the Federal Government, Russia postponed 
the ratification of the treaty. The notes exchanged by 
Russia and the Federal Government contain repe: ated 
assurances of friendship and sympathy, and on one oc- 


casion it was stated that the United States would 
‘‘never take any steps to the prejudice of Russian 
(Continued on page 22. 
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THE CZAR ADDRESSING VETERANS OF THE TURKISH WAR AT KHARKOFF 


The Russian Emperor recently made a tour of the Provinces, visiting most of the large cities of the Empire. He inspected the roth and 17th Army Corps at Moscow, Tula, Kharkoff, and Pol- 
tava, and crossed a territory inhabited by over 20,000,000 of his subjects. Kharkoff is one of the largest cities of Central Russia, and its population was swelled by thousands who had come in 
from the surrounding country. The Emperor here reviewed the headquarters and a division of the roth Army Corps. When the review was finished, the people broke through the line of po- 
lice and in a dense mass swarmed across the field to where the Imperial party stood. 
wore the Cross of St. George, showing that they were veterans of the Turkish War. 


His Majesty rode forward and freely moved among his subjects, conversing particularly with those who 
It was a sight that none who saw will ever forget, the single figure mounting above a sea of upturned faces 





A WOMAN COSSACK OFFICER AT MUKDEN 


PHOTOGRAPH BY J. F. J. ARCHIBALD, COLLIER’S CORRESPONDENT ATTACHED TO THE RUSSIAN HEADQUARTERS IN THE FIELD. COPYRIGHT 1904 BY COLLI 
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of Star Island, stands the vast and blatant pile of 

the Hotel Oceanic, its many windows staring 

seaward in four directions, with a kind of dull 
amazement and chagrin at the eloquent futility of its 
existence. Every detail of this hostelry’s interior is of 
proportions nothing short of colossal, and hints with 
pathetic insistence at the vanished glories of its past. 
The ghost of a multitude long since scattered seems to 
wander through these endless corridors, and stand 
musing in these mammoth apartments. The great 
ballroom, mysteriously dim, is as silent as a mauso- 
leum, save when, at rare intervals, some venturesome 
visitor creeps in and tinkles the keys of the old piano 
in the far corner, or the orchestra from Appledore com- 
mits assault and battery upon the various items of its 
repertory. Then the echoes which rhymed with the 
waltzes of a quarter-century ago awake and shudder. 
The dining-room is a desert of tented napkins and thick 
goblets, and little cellars in which the salt is caked to 
the consistency of dry cement, with here and there 
oases of transient guests, in groups of two and three, 
upon whose voices the vast emptiness lies like a smoth- 
ering blanket. The entrance hall, the wide and long 
piazzas, and the endless and useless service rooms of 
under-stairs, with their regiments of retired hand- 
lamps and water-pitchers, are as appealing in their 
vacuity as Pompeii or the Stadium. The whole sad 
shell, from which not only gayety but even animation 
has long since fled, yawns an explicit comment upon 
the inconstancy of human preference. 

But it is the survival of certain uttermost remnants 
of the throngs which formerly tested its accommoda- 
tions which now lends the huge hotel its ultimate note 
of melancholy and desolation. The piazzas would be 
less vacant were they wholly empty; the dining-room 
less cheer-confounding were its vast silence unstirred 
by the timid tinkle incidental to the serving of these 
sporadic guests; the ballroom less monstrously fu- 
nereal were its echoes left to brood in the high, dark 
corners on the music of other days. It is the one 
occupied chair among two hundred empty, the soli- 
tary promenader shuffling where a score might walk 
abreast, the abrupt laugh, instantly stifled, of some 
child, as destitute of playmates as an infant Crusoe, 
which falls with such shocking emphasis on 
the strained perception. In his remote closet 
a pessiniistic barber awaits the clients whose 
visits are as short and far between as those of 
angels, in an abject bar below-stairs a cheerless 
tender coddles his dwindling remembrance of 
mixed drinks never called for, and in retired 
and unexpected corners one comes upon a por- 
ter, a bellboy, or a scullion, slumbering heav- 
ily, like a retainer in the palace of the Sleep- 
ing Beauty. But the Prince who alone could 
awaken them—Prince Public Popularity, with 
an eye for a well-compounded cocktail and a 
savory dish, and a tongue for a story or asong, 
with a hand as ready to enter his pocket as is 
his purse to leave it—where is he? Bar Har- 
bor has news of him, and York, and Newcastle, 
and Manchester. These scenes of his friskings 
are almost to be sighted from the Hotel Oce- 
anic’s windows, but of the Isles of Shoals he 
has taken a flippant and a final leave. 

To such a dispiriting environment was it 
that two elderly gentlemen, resembling each 
other in this particular, and differing violently 
inevery other, were conspicuously loyal. Judge 
Gilbert Hathaway and Major Ezra Turpie were 
lifelong friends, and now, at the common and 
approximate age of sixty-five, were held to- 
gether principally by a singular desire on the 
part of each to observe and study in the other 
the symptoms of advancing years. Of the 
two, Judge Hathaway was by far the most 
resolute in bearing and speech, while in Major 
Turpie one observed less of the testiness often 
allied with the age at which he had arrived. 
Each carried his years with credit, the one in 
the sense of an unimpaired activity, the other 
in that of an unsoured temper. On the oppo- 
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Nore.—This is one of the last stories that Mr. Carrvl 
wrote prior to his death on April 1 of this year. He was 
one of the most promising of the younger American au- 
thors, and had contributed several stories to Collier’s. 














site hand, the Major, with a kind of pharisaical com- 
placency, noted in the Judge’s irascibility and domi- 
neering manner a certain evidence of senile decay; 
while the Judge observed, with something very nearly 
akin to exultation, the extreme unsteadiness of the 
Major’s knees and the pronounced tremor of his hands. 
Between them, two as sterling, honest, and loyal gen- 
tlemen as one could hope or wish to find, there lay, 
nevertheless, this curious little jealousy which each 
one hugged in secret like a guilty passion. 

Judge Hathaway lived in Worcester, which is some- 
thing, if not much, more of an achievement than, like 
Major Turpie, to live in Portland, and by reason of 
this it was his habit to patronize the Major extensively 
when they came together annually upon the Isles of 
Shoals. If the Major had been a man of a temper less 
mild, he might have checked this tendency to despot- 
ism in the early stages of its development, but, in his 
capacity of worm beneath the Judge’s heel, he never 
turned but once. Whereby hangs this story, the sim- 
plest of its kind. 

Ona certain afternoon in late July, the two friends 
were seated, according to their custom, side by side in 
red rocking-chairs, on the piazza of the Hotel Oceanic. 
One of an observant nature would have derived a fairly 
comprehensive conception of their temperaments from 
the fact that the Judge rocked incessantly and the 
Major not at all. They were observing, with a facti- 
tious air of interest, the various happenings of in- 
finitesimal importance in the prospect before them. 
They had done precisely the same thirg, and made ap- 
proximately the same comments on whatever attracted 
their attention every afternoon during three months of 
every year for twenty years, but their enthusiasm was 
unabated. They were not exacting. The arrival of 
the ferry from Appledore, or the boat from Ports- 
mouth; the invasion of the neglected tennis court by a 
cow, and the passionate protests of the hotel dog, as he 
hurled himself, coughing, down the terrace toward the 
intruder; a fisherman’s whaleboat, or the manceuvring 
of the great derrick with which a gang of laborers were 
piling stone upon the new breakwater on Smutty Nose: 
these furnished them with ample food for conversation. 

Judge Hathaway, following his wont, was monopoliz- 
ing the spyglass provided for the guests of the hotel, 
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and held it fixed upon an incoming yacht, a half-mile 
or so beyond Londoner. Major Turpie, picking at his 
round, flat nails, would have given something for a 
chance at the glass himself, but experience had taught 
him that it was not to be. It was one of the Judge's 
convictions that he ranked as a marine authority, and 
the Major, from the day, three years before, when he 
had been deluded by a spinnaker into reporting a sloop 
as a schooner, was adjudged unworthy of the glass and 
received his tidings of incoming yachts at second hand, 

Suddenly, the Judge gave vent toa startled exclama- 
tion. ‘God d/ess my soul! The fellow’s jibed, and— 
yes, sir!—he has broken his boom—broken it, sir, as 
clean as a whistle! Dear, dear! God bless my soul!” 

Such was indeed the case. The little yacht, a 
twenty-five-footer of the raceabout variety, which had 
been pounding along with a following sea and a brisk 
wind aft, now heeled violently, and then came ruffling 
up into the wind with her mainsail all askew above the 
shattered spar. 

‘Criminal carelessness!’’ growled the Judge—‘‘crim- 
inal! They must be a pack of imbeciles on board to 
let such a thing happen. And in /Azs capful of wind, 
too! Dear, dear!’’ 

But whatever the laxity responsible for the accident, 
there was now no further sign of it on board the yacht. 
Barely had Judge Hathaway made this observation 
when the disabled mainsail came rippling down, and 
the boat was laid smartly on her course again and stag- 
gered into Gosport Harbor, under a capriciously bal- 
looning jib. 

“They will anchor here for the night,’’ said the 
Judge, with the glass glued to his eye. ‘‘There seem 
to be three of them. You see, they are looking fora 
suitable mooring.”’ 

On his lips an ordinary and self-evident remark took 
on the state and dignity of a ukase ora papal bull. He 
was forever instructing the Major, posting him on per- 
fectly manifest particulars, pointing out ways and means 
with which the other was fully as familiar as himself, 
and, in general, assuming the functions of Mentor with 
his friend as a Telemachus well advanced in years. 

‘“The boat is a knockabout,’’ he concluded, ignoring 
the significant bowsprit, ‘‘and her length of overhang 
is very observable. Ah! as I supposed. They are com- 
ing toanchor. ‘Turpie. let us go in to supper.”’ 

As he spoke he closed the spyglass with a snap, rose, 
replaced it on its shelf beside tlie door of the hotel, and 
stalked majestically in. Not the least eloquent of the 
Judge’s characteristics was his supreme unconcern in 
the matter of the Major’s personal inclinations. When 
he deemed it best to move from one spot to another, he 
merely indicated his intention, and then marched away, 
without so much as a glance behind. He would have 
been vastly surprised and incensed had the Major 
failed to follow. But the Major never failed. 

Supper finished, Judge Hathaway spent a full quar- 
ter-hour at the little cigar-case on the office counter, 
selecting and rejecting with as much care as if his had 
been the incomparably difficult task of making a choice 
among a dozen unfamiliar brands, instead of three, 
which had remained invariable, to his certain knowl- 
edge, for something more than a decade. ‘The Major, 
meanwhile, stood, with his hands behind his back, in 
rapt contemplation of a huge frame which represented 
the Boston and Bangor Company’s Palatial Passenger 
Steamer C7ty of Augusta plowing impetuously through 
waves of an extreme and vehement blue. ‘Then the 
Judge once more gave the word to move. 

‘‘Now, Turpie, if you are ready.’’ (Or if not, for 
that matter, his manner seemed to add.) 

It was their invariable custom to spend the three 
hours which intervened between this and bedtime in 
the dingy billiard-room of the hotel, playing that mon- 
grel child of pool and billiards which is variously known 
as ‘‘cobweb,”’ ‘‘three ball,’’ and ‘English caroms.” 
The game was Judge Hathaway’s chiefest pride and 
joy. He played it with a success which was gratifying 
to himself, if not conspicuous to others, but it was 10 
affording him an unexampled field for advising and in- 
structing Major Turpie that it most vividly appealed 
to his imagination. It was something to see him 
chalking his cue, and regarding the Major with critic 
ally narrowed eyes, as the latter bent painfully to some 
stroke of more than ordinary difficulty. Frequently he 
would offer a word of warning: ‘Lightly, remember! 
or “‘Just graze it,” or ‘‘A left English will do that for 
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ou,”” and, whenever the Major succeeded in caroming 
1 pocketing a ball, would exclaim, ‘‘ ZAa?t’s the idea!” 
or ‘here you are!” as if his companion were eight 
years old and had never made a stroke before. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is the atrophy of the Hotel 
Oceanic more patent than in chis self-same billiard- 
room. The institution itself is one which, even in the 
heart of a gay metropolis, and on a much-frequented 
thoroughfare, it is customary to guard from the peril 
of barrenness by an equipment of great mirrors —- 
framed, a stereotyped Bouguereau or two, and a mul- 
tiplicity of lights. Of such a garish saloon this dismal 
apartment in the Hotel Oceanic is the direct and de- 
pressing antithesis. Of thirty cues but three retain 
the essential tip. Chalk is somewhat less plentiful 
than ambergris. The balls of imitation ivory are 
scarred as if by the passage of a glacier. The cloth of 
the tables bears as many telltale marks of battles long 
since fought as the faces of the enterprising youth of 
Heidelberg. There is no marker to call the details of 
the score. A fly-specked sheet of hotel paper, pasted 
on the wall, appeals pathetically to would-be players 
to pay the barber for all games played. Dust reigns 
supreme. Excepting only the Moulin Rouge and Lon- 
don on a Sunday afternoon, the billiard-room of the 
Hotel Oceanic is the saddest place on earth. 

udge Hathaway removed his coat and lighted the 
first of three cigars. 

“And now, look out for yourself, Turpie,’’ said he. 
“J’m in form to-night. Have you taken your ten?’ 

The Major meekly shifted the indicated number of 
black counters from left to right on the scoring-string 
above his head. It was the Judge’s pet vanity to allow 
his adversary this advantage. Frequently, the adver- 
sary beat him on these terms by a clean twenty points. 
That, however, suggested nothing to the Judge. 

Now, as he chalked his cue, he rolled the sleek Ha- 
vana round and round under his thin gray mustache, 
and said ‘‘Hunh’’ deep down in his throat, as if he had 
been confronted with the chessboard of European pol- 
itics instead of a conspicuously simple carom. As the 
Major missed his first stroke, Mr. Humphrey Hamilton 
Duquesne made his appearance at the billiard-room 
door, and stood with his immaculately flanneled legs 
far apart, the pointed toes of his white buckskin shoes 
turned slightly in, his hands in his pockets, a yachting 
cap on the back of his jaunty head, and the smoke of a 
fat Egyptian cigarette trailing indolently up the side 
of his patrician nose and across his fine, insolent eyes. 

The fact that both the Judge and the Major were dis- 
concerted by this sudden apparition must not be taken 
as a necessary indication of simplicity. Humphrey 
Hamilton Duquesne was for a few brief seasons a name 
to conjure with, from Palm Beach to Northeast Har- 
bor. His means, ample, if not excessive, his engaging 
appearance, and the brilliant eccentricity of his idle, 
flippant mind had at this period gained him a not un- 
enviable reputation. Already he was accustomed to 
producing precisely the present impression whenever 
he happened to pause at the door of a room in which 
there chanced to be strangers. After a moment he en- 
tered, flung himself on the high bench provided for 
spectators, and yawned. The Judge, who was the first 
of the players to recover himself, executed a cross-table 
bank in a manner which surpassed his fondest expecta- 
tions and then glanced up covertly at the newcomer. 

“‘Bravo!’’ said Duquesne easily. ‘‘Permit me to say, 
sir, that one does not often see that shot made so con- 
fidently.’’ ; ; i 

The Judge bowed. A pleasant little thrill was rip- 
pling down his spine. It was gratifying to be appreci- 
ated. The arrival would seem to be a man of sense. 

Annoyed almost out of his studied composure by the 
prospect of remaining three days in this weary, flat, 
stale, and unprofitable port-of-call, until the arrival of 
the new boom from Portsmouth, Mr. Duquesne found 
himself vaguely amused at discovering these two pink- 
faced, plainly habited, and artless old gentlemen, 
tucked away in a forlorn and desperately shabby bil- 
liard-room. He promised himself some pleasure from 
their conversation, and in particular from that of the 
more pompous of the two, who had just made one of the 
simplest angle shots on the table, and then had looked 
up ingenuously as if expecting salvoes of applause. 

“Tt should not be hard to draw out that manikin,’’ 
he said to himself, little suspecting, with all his confi- 
dence, how pitiably easy it would be. He was counting, 
unnecessarily, upon a magnetism which was something 
of a byword from the Ponciana to the Newport read- 
ing-room. Albeit but twenty-five, he was said, was 
Duquesne, to have evolved a finer charm of manner 
from his experience of the world than the junior Sen- 
ator from New York himself! 

For a few moments the two players continued their 
game in silence and in visible embarrassment. Then, 
as the Major took aim, habit conquered the Judge. 

‘‘No—no—vo /’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘You’ll never make 
it that way. You’ve too much English.”’ 

A curious little wrinkle of obstinacy made its ap- 
pearance between Major Turpie’s mild blue eyes, and 
without altering the position of his cue by so much 
as a hairbreadth, he propelled the cue-ball violently 
toward its object. Unimpeded and highly incensed, it 
sped furiously the entire transverse of the table, and 
plumped into a corner pocket with a g/wg as of a bull- 
frog hurtling into a pond. 

“IT told you so!’”’ said Judge Hathaway. ‘‘Ascratch!”’ 

Major Turpie flushed and fell to squeaking a morsel 
of chalk round and round upon his well-worn cue-tip. 
This was Duquesne’s opportunity. The Major was 
Within a few feet of him, as he bent forward amiably, 
tendering his cigarette-case. 

‘‘Accidents will happen,’’ he observed. ‘‘I see your 
friend prefers a cigar to one of these, but perhaps you 
are not so minded, sir. Will you have one?”’ 

“TI thank you, no,”’ returned Major Turpie curtly. 

But the Judge, to whom the chance of making a new 
acquaintance was a veritable godsend, deliberately cast 
his Havana aside. 
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‘“‘I will make bold to ask for one,”’ said he. ‘‘The 
cigars which one obtains here are—er—not all that 
might be desired. You belong to the yacht which we 
observed coming in before supper?’ 

“Or rather,’’ answered Mr. Duquesne, with his most 
charming smile, ‘‘the yacht belongs to me.”’ 

In some unknowable way, the Major felt himself out- 
played. He made a run of seven, with no sense of the 
satisfaction which he would ordinarily have felt in this 
achievement, and then stood uneasily waiting for the 
Judge to proceed. 

But the Judge was already deep in conversation with 
Mr. Duquesne upon the subject of the broken boom. 
There was nothing in what he said about criminal care- 
lessness or a pack of imbeciles. He was explaining 
that such an accident might happen to any one, that a 
wind aft is the most treacherous thing imaginable, and 
that a jibing boom is notoriously something against 
which the most able mariner is unable to provide. 
Leaning upon his cue, and infatuated with his own elo- 
quence, he was expanding like La Fontaine’s frog with 
every breath. Duquesne, lolling gracefully upon the 
elevated bench, was giving the speaker his most flat- 
tering attention. He did not think it necessary to ex- 
plain that he had been holding the tiller between his 
knees and lighting his pipe when the casualty occurred. 
They were wholly absorbed, each in the other, and 
Major Turpie ran a somewhat slimmer chance of 
friendly recognition than an alien on the frontier of 
Tibet. 

“It is your turn, Hathaway,”’ he ventured presently. 

The Judge turne’ with a slight frown. 

“Ina moment, in a moment, Turpie,’’ he answered 
fretfully. ‘‘Surely, there is no such hurry.” 

Suddenly a profound bitterness descended upon Ma- 
jor Turpie. Had the bald, unvarnished fact occurred 
to him that he was jealous, no doubt he would have 
been heartily ashamed, but he gave the emotion under 
which he was laboring noname. The insufferably su- 
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perior manner in which Judge Hathaway put him aside 
like an importunate child was simply the climax, the 
last straw upon the back of the long-suffering camel. 
The Major hesitated an instant, and then, resolutely 
replacing his cue in the rack, left the room the picture 
of wounded dignity. 

Mr. Duquesne raised his eyebrows. ‘‘Hem!’’ said he. 

‘*My friend, Major Turpie,’’ stammered Judge Hath- 
away, much confused, ‘‘is somewhat childish at times, I 
fear. It is—er—a failing not unnatural in—er—one of 
his years.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps you will allow me to take his place,’’ said 
Mr. Duquesne, by way of relieving the situation. 

Half an hour later, when Major Turpie, already re- 
gretting his hasty temper, peered timidly through the 
window of the billiard-room, Judge Hathaway was 
puffing forth great clouds of smoke, and laughing 
heartily at one of his own stories. He had just beaten 
Mr. Duquesne by fifteen points—Mr. Humphrey Ham- 
ilton Duquesne, whose name was engraved upon the 
challenge cups of The Players and The Lambs, and 
who handled nothing more deftly than a cue, unless it 
were pompous old gentlemen in whose company he 
chanced to find himself. 

That was the beginning. Short of a quarrel between 
children, no form of human misunderstanding is more 
pathetically absurd than an estrangement between 
elderly men who have been lifelong friends. Such a 
breach, like a fracture in aged bones, is infinitely hard 
to heal, and the more trivial the cause the more re- 
mote the chance of reconciliation. The Major gnawed 
upon his wrongs like a hound upon an afflicted tooth, 
whimpering disconsolately in his soul. It was in his 
mind to have made some advance to Judge Hathaway 
when they should meet at breakfast, but he was later 
than his wont, as the result of an almost sleepless 
night. The disorder of an extra place at their table 
showed him that the intruder had breakfasted in the 
Judge’s company, and, even as he took his seat, a 
glance from the neighboring window showed him Mr. 
Duquesne’s skiff being rapidly propelled toward the 
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yacht, with the owner and the Judge in the stern sheets 
in intimate proximity. 

This was the most melancholy day in the experience 
of Major Ezra Turpie. Throughout a morning long 
as an eternity he wandered aiinlessly over the bleak 
expanse of Star Island, inspecting with lack-lustre eyes 
the gravestones of departed pastors, the monument 
ascribed to Captain Smith ot Pocahontas fame, the 
ruined parsonage of the reverend, revered, and long- 
departed Tucke, and the quaint old stone church back 
of the hotel, and gazing sadly away across the crink- 
ling waters to the cleanly lighthouse reared upon 
White Island. 

Poor, lonely, disconsolate, absurd old man! Some- 
where, back there in Gosport Harbor, Judge Hatha- 
way, throned upon crimson cushions in an ample cock- 
pit, was inhaling the fragrance of a mild cigar, sipping, 
with infinite gusto, a tiny glass of fine old cognac, and 
airing his preposterous views on modern yachting toan 
amusedly attentive host, and two Swedish sailors in 
white jumpers, whose bronzed hands shielded their 
traitor lips at frequent intervals. Here, over the 
sparse grass and the hopeless stretches of barren rock, 
roamed Major Turpie, prey to an intense unhappiness, 
craving a companionship from which he had ever de- 
rived elements of the most profound humiliation, and 
dwelling with confused speculation upon the advent of 
the brilliant stranger who had robbed him of his only 
friend. Poor, lonely, disconsolate, and—ah, me!—ab- 
surd old man! 

The vast change thus inaugurated in all the essen- 
tials of Major Turpie’s existence lasted for the inter- 
minable period of seventy-two hours. Judge Hathaway 
hung like a parasite upon the words and steps of Mr. 
Humphrey Hamilton Duquesne, basking in that gen- 
tleman’s showy, if somewhat superficial, wit, deriving 
immeasurable satisfaction from their continual ex- 
change of views on yachts and yachting, and beating 
him at intervals a game or two of cobweb pool. In his 
own way he was killing two birds with one stone— 
vastly diverting himselt in Mr. Duquesne’s company, 
and punishing Major Turpie for his unwarranted dis- 
play of temper. The Judge had moved, with his new 
crony, to another table in the dining-room. He passed 
the Major on the first day with a gruff ‘‘How ar’ y’?” 
on the second with the merest nod, on the third with 
not the faintest evidence of being aware of his exist- 
ence. On the fourth, the new boom arrived from 
Portsmouth, and the gilded Mr. Duquesne, with his 
head full of a girl at York Harbor, hoisted his mainsail 
the moment it was bent, and departed incontinently 
without so much as a word of farewell to his elderly 
admirer. 

The situation in which the Judge and the Major now 
found themselves was as painful as could well be con- 
ceived. The vast confines of the Hotel Oceanic closed 
in about them like a collapsing box. They ran into 
each other at every turn, found themselves side by side 
at the bar, the newspaper stand, the cigar counter and 
the desk, and with every such meeting the Judge’s face 
assumed an expression more adamantine, and the Ma- 
jor’s heart was more singularly strained and wrung. 
So a whole day passed, and they stood upon the thresh- 
old of an interminable evening. 

By the eight o’clock boat arrived the orchestra from 
Appledore—four funereal persons whose God-given 
lack of humor led them to choose the dim, deserted 
ballroom as the scene of their endeavors, and to play, 
with an approach to vivacity, an entire set of lancers, 
sublimely unconscious or the irony latent in the fact 
that their audience was composed of a limp woman in 
a knitted shawl, with an oratorical child of five upon 
her knees, and Major Turpie sitting despondently in a 
corner. From the billiard-room across the hall came 
the click of the balls which the Judge was knocking 
aimlessly about the table in an attempt to make him- 
self believe that he was satisfied with himsezlf and the 
world in general. 

On a sudden, and for no explicable reason, the or- 
chestra began cruelly to maltreat one of the sweetest 
and most eloquent of old melodies. The Major, luckily 
for him at the moment, had no ear for music, but the 
words of this air he knew, and they brought him 
abruptly to his feet: 

“Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
And never brought to mind? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
And days of auld lang syne?” 

With a resolute step Major Turpie crossed the hall 
and entered the billiard-room. Not an instant did he 
pause, but walked directly to the table, where stood 
the Judge, with an elaborate air of ignoring his ap- 
proach. 

‘‘Hathaway,’’ said he, ‘‘I’ve acted like a fool, and 
I’m ashamed of myself, and I beg your pardon. Will 
you shake hands?”’ 

The Judge wheeled slowly upon his heels and com- 
plied without a word. For a moment they stood thus, 
looking into each other’s eyes. The Judge was wink- 
ing hard. The Major made no secret of his tears. 
Then— 

‘That confounded young cad,’’ exclaimed Judge 
Hathaway, ‘‘did not even have the grace to say good- 

aT 

Of all the words he could have chosen, none would 
have made the Major happier. 

“We'll tak a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne!”’ 

With an enigmatical smile, the Seraph whose charge 
is human harmony was scoring from his record every 
black mark—and their name was legion—which he had 
ever placed against the orchestra from Appledore. 

The Judge chalked his cue. 

‘‘Look out for yourself, Turpie,’’ said he. 
form to-night. Have you taken your ten?’’ 

The Major meekly shifted the indicated number of 
black counters from left to right on the scoring string 
above his head. 
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sent to the Legislature, and he withstood many 

temptations. He was unsophisticated without 

being entirely ignorant. He had heard a great 
deal about trickery and corruption in a general way, 
but he had no idea as to the form it would take. Con- 
sequently, he watched himself and others closely. 

In time the edge of his suspicions wore off. There 
was a good deal of politics in the organization of the 
House, and he heard rumors of trading and treachery, 
but he saw nothing of the inside manipulation, and he 
simply ‘‘went with his party,’’ as he had expected to 
do. Azro Craig puzzled hima little. Craig had such 
strong likes and dislikes and seemed determined upon 
upsetting some of the party plans. But Craig was 
honest and knew no more of practical politics than he 
did, so a friendship gradually developed between the 
two. Even if Craig were aggressive in some ways that 
Clow could not quite understand, they could meet on 
the common ground of admiration for and loyalty to 
Wade, although they differed with regard to Carroll. 
Clow, as a party man, accepted both the leaders, while 
Craig considered Carroll the representative of all that 
was objectionable in the party organization. Clow ac- 
cepted the ‘‘machine”’ as a necessary feature of politics: 
in strictly party matters he was with it, but he did not 
purpose to let it dictate his course in other details of 
legislation. Still, he could not forget that the ‘‘ma- 
chine’”’ leaders were men of experience, who understood 
things that puzzled him, and he was ready to advise 
with them on all topics. This was after his suspicions 
had been lulled to sleep by personal intercourse with 
the men. They were frank and clever; they asked 
nothing, except in the name of the party, and to the 
party he wished to be faithful. If they erred occasion- 
ally, he could see that it was through enthusiasm for 
party success. At any rate,{no one made any improper 
proposals to him—not even the corporation agents that 
he had expected to find in large numbers at Springfield. 

When Wade and Carroll, the ‘‘machine’’ leaders, 
split on the organization of the House, Clow was in a 
quandary. He liked John Wade the better, but Ben 
Carroll certainly had as good a right to party leader- 
ship. In this emergency he stuck to Craig. He knew 
very littleof what lay behind the fight, and he could 
not understand Craig’s presumption in making a de- 
cided stand, but Craig was a good man and an honest 
one. Furthermore, Craig was one of the outsiders like 
himself. So without knowing it Clow was used as a 
puppet by Wade through the influence of Craig; he 
became one of the little band that forced Carroll to let 
Wade put Henry Wellington in the chair. And, igno- 
rant of the part he had unconsciously played, ke was 
gratified when the two factions again united. 

Meanwhile, Clow himself was under close scrutiny. 
Carroll was watching him, and so was Wade; but, as 
usual, for very different purposes. Carroll was figuring 
on the two committees that had been given him as the 
price of withdrawing Mackin from the Speakership 
contest. For reasons of his own he had selected the 
Committee on Railroads as one of these, and Mackin 
was to have the chairmanship of this as a reward for 
his ready obedience to the order to withdraw. But it 
was no easy task to select a committee that would ap- 
pear to conform to custom in the method of selection 
and still answer his purpose. His power here must not 
be too apparent, if he would escape a great public out- 
ery: there must be a minority element that would satisfy 
the people, but, asa matter of safety, there must be some 
tractable men in this minority —men who were not pub- 
licly identified with him, but who would be subservient 
to his interests later. Would Clow be tractable? 

Wade was asking himself the same question, but in 
his case it related to politics and not to finance. He 
wished to control personally. So long as he and Car- 
roli had identical interests they would pull together, 
but he knew that he could not rely on Carroll one 
minute longer than it was to the latter’s personal ad- 
vantage toaid him. He had a higher aim than Carroll 
—a political aim that he did not confide even to his 
closest friends—and he wished to be in a position to 
compel acquiescence when the time came: he wished 
to have the power that would prevent any one from 
laughing when he mentioned the United States Senate. 
He could always ‘‘dicker’’ with Carroll for anything he 
wanted, provided he had the men or votes wherewith 
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to dicker, but that was unsatisfactory and uncertain. 
He wished to rule; he wished to be in a position to 
‘‘block’’ Carroll whenever it might be necessary, and 
thus to dictate terms. To do this every possible vote 
was of importance. He had captured Craig when ail 
others had failed; how could he capture Clow? 

Both men were cautious, and both investigated. 
They found that Clow was a poor man, to whom ready 
money would be a great boon. He had debts, among 
them an overdue note for $500, on which $100 had been 
paid, and, while the holder of the note had no wish to 
press matters, he was quite willing to sell it. 

‘Shall I get it?’” asked Tom Higpbie. 

‘‘Wait,’’ replied Carroll. ‘‘I want to have a talk with 
him first.”’ 

‘‘Better let me do the talking,’’ suggested Higbie. 
‘*You’re too strenuous and excitable when things don’t 
go right.”” 

‘*Perhaps that’s wise,’’ admitted Carroll; for he knew 
his own shortcomings and the abilities of his lieu- 
tenant. ‘‘I want to know how to place him; I want to 
get some idea of the man. Is he going to be easy, 
difficult or impossible? That’s the question, Higbie, 
and some idea as to how much this indebtedness is 
worrying him will help to answer it. But you'll have 
to be careful. He may be another Craig.’’ 

Of course, Higbie made no direct overtures to Clow, 
but he sounded him cautiously. Although the time for 
decision was short, he succeeded in getting reasonably 
close to his man, and in having some confidential talks 
with him. Clow was glad to have some one who could 
give him information on puzzling points of politics, so 
he talked quite freely. He could not understand some 
of the moves made, and these Higbie explained in the 
way that best suited his purpose. 

“Politics,’’ said Higbie, ‘‘is a business, and no man 
does business solely for his health. His aim is Success, 
whatever his standard of success may be. He makes 
alliances with that end in view, he seeks to gain advan- 
tages over his competitors, he confers favors for that 
purpose. They are always talking about doing public 
business on a strictly business basis. That is the basis 
of it now. Wedoin politics precisely what the busi- 
ness men do in business: we put forward the men who 
can and will help us.’’ 

‘‘That sounds all right,’’ said Clow dubiously. 
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Clow sprang at him like a tiger 


“And it is all right,’’ asserted Higbie. ‘The man of 
large corporate interests picks out a man that he knows 
to represent him on a board of directors, and the man 
of large political interests uses the same caution in 
putting men on committees. In both cases men are 
wanted who will be faithful; in both cases faithful men 
are rewarded in one way or another. There is not a 
great financier or business man who has not made suc- 
cess for one or more that he can trust, and there is not 
a great politician who has not done the same thing. 
It is co-operation, and nowhere is co-operation more 
necessary than in politics, for no man can accomplish 
anything alone. He must have help, and to have help 
he must give it. Now you have the secret of success 
in public life.”’ 

Clow considered this thoughtfuliy for a few minutes. 
Then he saw where the fault lay. 

‘You are assuming,’’ he said, ‘‘that the politician has 
a proprietary interest in the work of the committee. | 
am a party man, but I was not sent here to represent 
you or Carroll or Wade. -The voters of my district 
elected me.”’ 

“But they can’t put you ona good committee,” as- 
serted Higbie. < 

‘Well, I don’t much care,’’ returned Clow. ‘‘If I’m 
going to let other people decide what I ought to do 
there’s no use of my being here at all. It seems to me 
that my business is to do what / think is right, and 
that’s what I’ll do.”’ 

Higbie had been careful to make this a discussion of 
general legislative methods, without even an intimation 
of a direct proposition from him, and he now decided 
that it was useless to pursue the subject. Clow would 
think for himself on all but straight party questions, 
and he would think and act with resolute honesty. 
His manner and tone, more than his words, gave this 
impression. And the quickness with which he found 
the flaw in the comparison of directors and committee- 
men was evidence that he could not be easily befuddled 
or led. Possibly, in a desperate financial predicament, 
he might prove vulnerable, but even that was unlikely. 
Indeed, Clow himself presently destroyed all hope of 
that. 

‘‘T’ll tell you a few things,’’ he said after a pause, 
‘‘that will prove my sincerity. Iam a merchant in a 
small town, with an old father and mother dependent 
upon me. A good education was all that my father was 
able to give me before illness compelled him to retire 
from business life. I took charge of his business, and 
for twenty years or more I have been a country mer- 
chant with a dwindling trade. There has been occa- 
sional improvement in it, but most of the time it has 
been a serious task to get even a moderate living out 
of it, especially for one with an invalid father who 
requires considerable attention. Very likely another 
could have done better, but Iam not a good business 
man, and had planned to study fora profession. Some- 
thing over a year ago I borrowed $500, and I had almost 
despaired of ever being able to pay it when I was offered 
this nomination and accepted it. I hesitated at first— 
I tell you frankly I was afraid of myself under the cir- 
cumstances, for I had heard a great deal about the 
temptations, and I knew, with my necessities, that 
money would have a fearful fascination for me—but 
the salary was a great inducement. It seemed to me 
that, by living cheaply, I could save half of the $1,000 
I get for the session, and pay the balance still due on 
that note, while the store, in charge of a trustworthy 
clerk, would defray the expenses of the rest of the 
family. You know how I am living here, Mr. Higbie; 
you have seen enough to know that I am saving the 
money as I planned. If I am doing that, do you think 
there is any man on God’s earth who can buy my inde- 
pendence as a legislator and a man with either favors 
or cash? I am not suspecting you of trying to buy it, 
although I have been pretty suspicious since I got here; 
but you have been telling me how things are done, and 
Iam giving you proof that I won’t do them that way. 
I am ignorant of methods here, I have lived among 
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simple people, but I know there is money to be had by 
the unscrupulous, and yet I am getting what I need by 
rigid economy. Is it necessary to say more?”’ 

Higbie reached forward and grasped his hand im- 
pulsively. ’ : 

“Not one word,”’ he said. ‘‘You have a higher sense 
of honor and a stronger will than any other man in 
this Legislature, and I honor you for it.” 

Then Higbie went to see Carroll. 

““You’re on a dead card,”’ he told the latter. ‘‘You’ll 
have to shuffle the pack again.’’ 

“Can’t do anything with him?’’ asked Carroll. 

“Not a thing,’’ said Higbie. ‘‘He hasn’t even polit- 
ical ambition and doesn’t care whether he’s on one 
committee or another. He’s going back to his store 
after this one term, but while he’s here he’s going to 
do his own thinking, and it’s going to be the kind of 
thinking that his constituents expect. You’ve got only 
one hold on him.”’ 

“What’s that?”’ 

“He’s a Republican from the ground up, but that 
won’t help you just now.” 

“No,’’ said Carroll thoughtfully; ‘‘I want more than 

Then Higbie went over the conversation in detail. 

“There can be no doubt,’’ he said in conclusion, 
“that a demand for the payment of that note at this 
time would make a devilish lot of trouble for him, and 
athreat to begin suit would put him face to face with 
probable ruin. He must have other creditors who 
would come down on his store like a thousand of brick. 
No one can s:y positively what he would do to save 
himself, but he has the manner of a man who would be 
fool enough to accept ruin. Still, there would be no 
risk, for the note will be paid in time, if you don’t have 
to use it. His one ambition is to get that out of the 
way. It may be worth trying.” 

‘“‘What’s the use?’’ returned Carroll, after a moment 
of thought. ‘I haven’t any $400 that I want to tie up 
onan uncertainty. Just teil Wade that Clow is out of 
the running so far as I am concerned.”’ 

“It’s funny what fools some of these country mem- 
bers can be,’”’ commented Higbie. 

When Wade received the message he pondered deeply. 
Speaker Wellington was his man and Speaker Welling- 
ton was taking care of various members in whom he 
had an interest. Indeed, the committee announce- 
ments, with a few necessary exceptions, had been held 
up from day to day to permit him and Carroll to do 
a little preliminary dickering. He wondered whether 
it would be worth while to ‘‘take care of’’ Clow or 
would be advisable to ‘‘sidetrack’’ him. He would 
have very little personal use for Clow if the latter 
stuck to his determination to be satisfied with one 
term, for the culmination of his plans was due at the 
next session, but he had little confidence in single- 
term declarations. He recalled others who had been 
quite as modest and who had been found working 
strenuously for a re-election a little later. No doubt 
Clow was honest in his assertion, but a little political 
experience had a way of changing men’s views. In any 
event, the stronger he could show himself to be in this 
Legislature the better his chances would be in the next. 
Power begets power, and no one can tell when a certain 
man may be useful. That had been Wade’s theory 
from the beginning. ‘The man who is master to-day 
may so lay his plans that he can dictate nominations 
to-morrow, and thus rule again when it may be more 
important to his individual interests. 

In this emergency Wade made the mistake of going 
to Craig. He knew it was unwise, but there seemed to 
be no other course open. Craig was closer to Clow 
than any one else, and Wade flattered himself that he 
could make use of Craig without letting the old man 
discover his real purpose. He put it on the ground 
that he wished to get as intimate a knowledge as pos- 
sible of the man in order that he might be put on the 
committees where he would prove most valuable. But 
it had begun to dawn on Craig that these men from 
Chicago were taking too deep an interest in the Legis- 
lature. 

‘‘What’s the committees to you?’’ he asked pointedly. 
“You ain’t the Speaker; you ain’t even a member of 
the Legislature.’’ 

“Quite right, Azro,’’ admitted Wade; ‘‘but my ex- 
perience in politics makes me of some value to Welling- 
ton, and he has asked me to advise with him. You 
know I had something to do with naming him.’’ 

The old man shook his head doubtfully. 

“IT s’pose it’s all right,’’ he said, ‘‘but I’m darned if 
it don’t seem to me like you an’ Carroll is takin’ too 
blamed much on yourselves down here.”’ 

“I thought you were my friend, Azro, and had con- 
fidence in me,’’ argued Wade. 

“Oh, you’re white, Jack, an’ I like you,’’ returned 
Craig, ‘‘but I’d feel a lot more comf’table if you’d go 
back to Chicago an’ look after your own business. I 
ain’t sayin’ you wasn’t right in mixin’ in on the Speak- 
ership, so’s to knock out Carroll’s man, but that’s over 
now, an’ I don’t see why you got to keep on mixin’ in. 
An’ I'll tell you another thing, Jack: I ain’t never felt 
jest right about the way you patched it up with Car- 
roll.’’ 

“T got our man for Speaker by doing it, didn’t I?” 
asked Wade. 

‘Oh, yes,’’ admitted Craig, ‘‘but it ain’t my way to 
make terms with the devil. You’re my friend, Jack— 
you showed you was a real friend up to Chicago when 
all the rest was pertendin’ to be my friends while they 
was guyin’ me—an’ so I’m talkin’ to you straight, like 
man toman. You go back to Chicago. Folks is sayin’ 
things an’ the papers is sayin’ things, an’ it looks like 
they had reason.” 

“I’m going back just as soon as these committees 
are out of the way,’’ said Wade, with great apparent 
frankness. ‘‘There’s alot of hard sense in what you 
say, Azro, but I promised to give Wellington the 
benefit of my advice, and we don’t know where Clow 
will fit in.” 
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‘‘No more do I,”’ replied Craig, ‘‘only that he’ll fit 
his fist in the face of any feller that asks him to do 
what he don't think is right. He ain’t sayin’ much, 
but he’s got his mind made up, an’ he’s been scared to 
death for fear he’d have to hit somebody. Only jest 
beginnin’ to feel easy an’ decent, owin’ to bein’ let 
alone. But there’s a note that’s worryin’ him a good 
deal.’’ 

“T’ve heard about it,’’ said Wade incautiously. 

‘*You hear too much, Jack Wade,”’ retorted Craig. 

“Carroll told me,’’ said Wade, lying cheerfully in an 
effort to rectify his error. 

“It didn’t seem like you to be diggin’ into a man’s 
private affairs,’’ returned Craig with evident relief, 
‘fan’ it won’t do Carroll no good. You kin tell him 
that from me.”’ 

“I’m not carrying messages to Carroll,’’ laughed 
Wade. ‘‘I'm trying to help Wellington with the com- 
mittees, and all this is of no earthly importance.”’ 

But, as a matter of fact, it was of supreme impor- 
tance, and Wellington was informed that he could do 
as he pleased in the matter of placing Clow. Neither 
Wade nor Carroll had any further immediate interest 
in the matter. In consequence, Clow found himself 
where he would have little or nothing to do with im- 
portant legislation, except on the floor of the House. 

Wade knew that he had madea mistake in going to 
Craig. He saw that the old man was becoming uneasy, 
and, in spite of the plausible explanation made, the 
visit had added to his disquietude. Later a second 


mistake was made, but it was not Wade who made it 
this time; on the contrary, Wade profited by it. He 
was not infallible, but he seldom made two mistakes 
in succession. In this case an innocent-looking bill 


’ 


appeared in the House, and none of the ‘‘wise ones’ 
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seemed to see the significance of it. It related to the 
licensing of express companies, and required that any 
corporation, firm or individual doing an interurban ex- 
press business should take out a State license. In 
terms it was very sweeping, but there was nothing to 
indicate that the regular express companies were at all 
alarmed by it, and no one else seemed to be interested. 
Wade heard of it in time to suggest that it be sent to 
the Committee on Commerce, and it was so referred. 

The Committee on Commerce was not an important 
one from either a boodler’s or a practical politician’s 
point of view. Indeed, it seemed to have been devised 
largely for the purpose of taking care of men who were 
not wanted on other committees, for somehow the 
Committee on Railroads usually got everything in the 
commerce line that was worth having. Azro Craig and 
David Clow were members of the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ mused Wade, ‘“‘I can reach Clow with 
this. It is worth trying. _But I don’t see how Carroll 
overlooked it.‘’ 

Wade had gone to Chicago after the committees had 
been made up, thereby raising himself sumewhat in 
Craig’s estimation, but he kept in close touch with cer- 
tain legislators, and a word or two of advance informa- 
tion about this bill had brought him back. He seldom 
overlooked an opportunity and he never lost sight of a 
man who could be made useful to him. Clow had had 
to be eliminated from his plans temporarily, but he 
never had been wholly abandoned; there was always a 
chance of a combination of circuimstances that would 
put any man he wanted within reach. So Wade, in his 
clever, careless way, as if it were a matter of no im- 
portance, had this bill sent to the Committee on Com- 
merce, and he laughed inwardly as he did it. 

‘Carroll will have a fit when he wakes up,’’ he 
said. 

While Carroll did not go through many contortions 
and foam at the mouth, he swore mightily when he 
discovered what had escaped him. 
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‘Why, say!’’ he cried, ‘‘that bill is in the interest of 
the big expfess companies.”’ 

‘Surely,’ returned Wade pleasantly. ‘‘There area 
whole lot of people in the towns surrounding Chicago 
who make a living by doing the city shopping for 
residents of their districts. They make one or two 
trips a week, bringing the parcels back with them. It 
has annoyed the express companies and the railroads a 
good deal. Didn’t you know that, Carroll?” 

‘‘Why, under the terms of that bill,'’ exclaimed Car- 
roll, ignoring the question, ‘‘the one-horse expressman 
can’t carry a package a foot beyond the limits of his 
own town without paying a license fee, and the inter- 
urban trolley that carries a basket of eggs to market 
will find itself in all kinds of trouble.”’ 

‘Of course,’’ admitted Wade, with aggravating good- 
humor. ‘The trolley people have been so obliging that 
they have hurt the express business. And there are 
men and boys who make regular trolley trips to take 
charge of parcels.”’ 

‘But there’s money in that bill!’’ cried Carroll. 

‘“There was,’’ corrected Wade. ‘‘The right kind of a 
committee could have made a good thing out of it, but 
I don’t think the Committee on Commerce will. ’ 

Extraordinary interest now centred in a committee 
previously considered unimportant. The bill in its 
custody might be reported favorably or unfavorably, 
or it might be held up indefinitely. A great deal de- 
pended on the committee’s action, for it was rumored 
that success in one State would encourage the express 
companies to try similar legislation in other States, 
and the report of this first committee would give a 
basis for speculation as to the future. Success promised 
a large increase of business for the express companies. 
The stock market, responsive to the most trifling influ- 
ences, was unsteady so far as express stocks 
were concerned. They went up when the true 
import of the bill first became known, and then 
rumors of unfavorable action sent them down. 

Wade watched and waited, while conflicting 
reports came from the committee. But he man- 
aged to see a good deal of Clow, and Clow 
talked of the bill. 

‘*There is some underhanded work going on,”’ 
he said one day. ‘‘If that bill had been reported 
back the day it came to us, it would have been 
reported unfavorably, but it is practically cer- 
tain now that it will go back with a favorable 
report. I tell you, it doesn’t look right.” 

‘*Why not?’’ asked Wade carelessly. 

“It’s a bad bill,’’ asserted Clow earnestly. 
“It’s going to put friends and neighbors of 
some of these men out of business, it’s going 
to inconvenience a lot of people, it’s going to 
hurt some hard-working expressmen, it’s going 
to be a good thing for a few corporations, anu 
for no one else. ‘The voters of the districts from 
which most of these committeemen come are 
dead against it, but it will be reported favor- 
ably. That’s what doesn’t look right.’’ 

“The information you are giving me,’’ said 
Wade slowly, ‘‘is worth a lot of money.” 

‘‘How?”’ asked Clow. 

‘‘A favorable report will put up the stocks of 
the companies affected,’’ explained Wade. ‘‘So 
far nearly all the rumors have been unfavorable, 
which has had a depressing effect. A man who 
knows what that committee will do can make a 
very tidy little sum.”’ 

‘It wouldn't be honest,’’ asserted Clow. 

‘‘Why not?” returned Wade argumentatively. 
“Tf he let the thing affect his individual action, 
it would not be honest, of course, but why 
should he not trade on his information? Why 
would it be any more dishonest in him than in 
some outside broker, so long as he votes hon- 
estly? If I choose to act on the information 
you have given me, am I dishonest?’’ 

‘*No-o.”’ 

‘*Then why should it be dishon«st for you or any one 
else to use the information the same way? I tell you 
frankly, Clow, that I shall buy express stock on the 
strength of this information, and I don’t see why you 
shouldn’t do the same thing. But it’s nothing to me 
one way or another. I'll buy for you at the same time, 
if you wish, but I certainly don’t want to urge you to 
do anything that is going to worry your conscience.” 

“T don’t think I'll do it,’ said Clow slowly. ‘I 
haven't the money anyway.”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ returned Wade. ‘‘I'd tele- 
graph my own broker and have him buy it all for my 
account. Your I O U would be all the protection I'd 
want, for there’d be no money to put up unless the deal 
went wrong, and it couldn’t go wrong if your informa- 
tion is correct. However, suit yourself.’’ 

“I don’t think I'll do it,’’ Clow repeated very slowly, 
and Wade did not press the matter. 

But the idea took possession of Clow, as he returned 
to his shabby little boarding-house. He did not doubt 
Wade's disinterestedness in this matter, for Wade had 
not wished to influence his vote and apparently had not 
cared what action the committee took. It was merely 
a fine question of ethics. After all, he reflected, it was 
the way he voted that counted; but could he trust him- 
self to vote conscientiously if the result happened to 
rest on his vote? It was a preposterous supposition, in 
view of the circumstances, but he could not help asking 
himself the question. And would he support his con- 
victions as earnestly if his financial interests were 
opposed to them? He thought he would. He had 
schooled himself to ignore financial considerations 
when he came to the Legislature, and, so far as the 
committee was concerned, the matter was practically 
settled now, anyway. Still, it was better to avoid 
temptation. 

Carroll found him in this uncertain mood. Carrol! 
had been having a strenuous time, trying to remedy 
his oversight in not having the express bill sent to the 
Committee on Railroads. At first he had thought of 
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“holding it up’? in the House until he could make a 
satisfactory ‘‘deal,’’ but to do that would require a 
large and loyal following that could be swung first one 
way and then the other. He might get his chance in 
the House or he might not. There was reason to 
believe that things already had been pretty well 
‘‘greased"’ in the House without his intervention. In 
that case the lines would be closely drawn at the start, 
and he would have little with which to work. His best 
chance was with the committee. If he could merely 
give the appearance of control there he might be able 
to dictate terms. But the men who had the bill in 
charge had been working while he was sleeping in 
Chicago—before he realized what there was in it, and 
rushed back to Springfield in the wake of Wade—and 
they laughed at his threats. Thus, prestige, as well 
as more material advantages, was in question. If he 
could postpone the presentation of the report for 
twenty-four hours it would give the promoters a 
fright and make them tractable. 

‘““Clow,”’ he said, ‘‘when’s that report going in?” 

‘*To-morrow,”’ replied Clow. 

“TI want it held forty-eight hours. It’s important.”’ 

‘Why don’t you see the chairman?” asked Clow. 

“Oh, he’s bought up by the express people,’’ ex- 
claimed Carroll angrily, ‘‘but he won't force an imme- 
diite report in the face of objections in the committee. 
I've got two men who will stand with you.” 

‘Not with me,” returned Clow. “If you'll show me 
how to get the report changed, I might.” 

‘But I don’t want it changed.”’ 

“Then it goes in, for all of me,’’ said Clow. ‘‘I’ve 
heard of you in connection with this matter, Carroll, 
and I don’t trust you. You've been too anxious to get 
mixed up init. It’s not a party question.”’ 

““Confound it!’ cried Carroll, ‘‘I’ll break you if you 
try to turn me down. I bought up your note before I 
came to you.’’ Clow became suddenly very white, but 
he said nothing. Carroll misinterpreted his paleness. 

“It rests with you,’’ said Carroll, still threateningly, 
‘“‘whether I sue on that note to-morrow or tear it up 
to-day. I want that report held back for at least 
twenty-four hours—forty-eight hours, if possible. I 
don’t want to tinker with it or change it, but I want 
it held back. It’s a small matter, but it’s worth $400 
to me and to you.’’ 

“I’ve been looking for you,’’ said Clow, with forced 
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calmness. ‘‘I decided what I would do to men of your 
kind before I came here, and I’m glad of a chance to 
test the strength of my resolution.’’ 

Then, before Carroll had time to grasp the meaning 
of this, Clow sprang at him with the fierceness of a 
tiger, and they went through the door of Clow’s room 
into the hall together, where they tripped and fell. 
Clow was on his feet first, and he deliberately kicked 
Carroll. ‘‘Get out, you dog!’’ he said. 

“T’ll break you for this!’ roared Carroll, regaining 
his feet and rapidly retreating. “I'll put you out of 
business!”’ 

‘*But you'll never try to buy me again,’’ retorted 
Clow, as he returned to his room, there to remain 
when he should have gone to the Capitol for the daily 
session of the House. He was in no humor for public 
business. Suit would be begun on that note, and he 
felt sure that the sheriff would be in possession of his 
store before the close of another day. He had cred- 
itors among the Chicago and St. Louis wholesale 
houses who would be alarmed by court proceedings. 
They had shown some evidences of uneasiness before. 
He wondered how soon suit would be begun. It was 
still comparatively early in the day, but Carroll had 
said ‘‘to-morrow.’’ To-morrow the committee report 
would go in and express stocks would go up. The 
question was already settled, and his record was 
clear; he had voted against a favorable report, but 
he had been almost alone. 

““Mr. Clow?” said a man at his door inquiringly. 


*““Yes.”’ 
‘My name is Lang, of the legal firm of Pettus & 
Lang.”’ 
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‘‘He hasn’t wasted any time,’’ said Clow grimly. 

“I have an overdue note of yours,’’ explained Lang, 
‘‘and I am instructed to sue if it is not paid.” 

‘‘How much time will you give me?’’ asked Clow. 

‘‘None,’’ replied Lang. 

“Surely you will give me time to write home and get 
an answer,’’ urged Clow. 

“Can you pay it then?’’ asked Lang doubtfully. 

“If I can’t,’’ said Clow, ‘‘I will confess judgment on 
it and so save you trouble and expense.”’ 

Lang hesitated. Evidently he was surprised. 

‘“That’s a fair proposition,’’ he said at last. ‘‘I pre- 
sume I would be justified in accepting it, although my 
client apparently contemplated immediate action.”’ 


“There is nothing to be gained by suit,”’ argued 
Clow. ‘‘I will pay you in full not later than to-morrow 
evening or confess judgment the first thing tne follow- 
ing morning.”’ 

“T’ll do it,’? said Lang. ‘‘I’m sure my client didn’t 
expect this when he instructed me to sue.” 

Clow hunted up the chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce after the lawyer had departed. Nothing, he 
was told, could keep that report back a single hour, a 
rumor that something of that sort was to be attempted 
having alarmed those who were interested in the 
measure. Then Clow searched for and found Wade. 

“The committee report on that bill will be public 
property after the opening of the session to-morrow,” 
he said. ‘‘If I buy express stock to-day and sell to- 
morrow, can I have the profit on the deal telegraphed 
me to-morrow afternoon?”’ 

‘Give me a written order to buy, as a matter of pro- 
tection in case the thing goes wrong,’’ returned Wade, 
with a triumphant smile that Clow was too worried to 
detect, ‘‘and I will have the stock bought for my own 
account and personally pay you the profit on a tele 
graphic report of the price at which it is sold.” 

“TI don’t feel quite right about it,’’ Clow explained 
as he wrote the order, ‘‘but I can’t see just what’s 
wrong, and I’ve got to do something. I have just had 
the pleasure of knocking Carroll down, and he’s going 
to sue on a note of mine that he holds unless I am able 
to pay it to-morrow afternoon.”’ 

“Carroll is a good friend of mine,’’ said Wade to 
himself, ‘‘but he doesn’t happen to know it this time.” 

The following afternoon Azro Craig came upon John 
Wade in the act of putting two folded sheets of paper 
in an envelope. One was an order to buy express stock, 
and the other was a receipt for the profits of the deal, 
and both were signed by a man who had acted on the 
bill in committee. To aman who understood all the 
circumstances they might seem innocent, but by a sus- 
picious public they would not be so regarded. 

‘*What you got?”’ asked Craig. 

‘“‘A mortgage ona man,”’ replied Wade with thought- 
less jocularity. 

‘“‘When you goin’ to foreclose?”’ asked Craig. 

‘“‘When I need the man,’’ replied Wade. 

Craig knitted his brow. There was a coldblooded- 
ness in politics that was making him suspicious even 
of the friends to whom he wished to be most loyal. 
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IN WHICH THE DAUGHTER OF A MAGNATE APPLIES TO SOCIETY THE METHODS OF HIGH FINANCE 


By GEORGE HIBBARD J: 


ISS BETTY THORNTON rapidly winked her 
pretty eyes. In their clear depths was a suspi- 
cious mist. Tears were almost brimming over 
the lids. The welling drops, however, did not 

hang on the long lashes, for by means of the aforesaid 
entrancing nictitation she managed with difficulty to 
keep them back. Nevertheless, that she was on the 
point of weeping was undeniable. The unwontedness 
of the occurrence disconcerted her, and she sat pa- 
thetically and very attractively helpless. The extraor- 
dinary nature of the performance affected even more 
powerfully the young man who stared at her in a sur- 
prised and distracted manner. ‘‘Oh,’’ she said, ‘tI am 
almost crying. I believe I am.”’ 

The young man was clearly so overcome 
by the sight that he was momentarily 
speechless. 

‘‘What will you think of me, Mr. Trues- 
dale?’’ she said. ‘‘Honestly, I never do it— 
and I look horribly when I do. My nose 
gets red.’’ 

The young man gazed his utter disbelief 
as to any likelihood of her being other than 
charming at any time, and entire incredulity 
as to the possibility of her nose being any- 
thing but the creamy, unacademic, and at- 
tractive feature it was. 

‘But I was sorry and I feel terribly—’’ 

‘IT don’t wonder,’’ exclaimed Truesdale 
with deep and heartfelt conviction. ‘‘It is 
outrageous.”’ 

“Isn't it?’’ Betty continued unhappily. ‘I 
hate not to have the girls like me. I try 
to make them, but they don’t.” 

*‘Jealousy,’’ Truesdale declared oracu- 
larly. 

‘I’m sure I don’t do anything to make 
them jealous,’’ said Betty virtuously. 

‘You do it by just being,’’ he explained 
vigorously. ‘‘You’re prettier and brighter 
and—and better.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense,’’ she said decidedly, though 
she rewarded him with a grateful look. 

‘*But even suppose I were all that, which 
I am not—I ask you, is it right for them to 
combine against me?”’ 

‘It’s incredible,’’ he answered slowly. 
‘‘But perhaps natural.’’ 

“‘Of course papa,’’ said Betty, ‘‘did not 
always live here. He has worked his way 
up from the ranks and is a self-made man. 
And we are not an old family or old resi- 
dents even—but new—the newest of the 
new and strangers,’’ she went on plain- 
tively. ‘‘But one would think that would 
make them sorry and want to be nice and 
not do unpleasant things.”’ 

‘‘Not when you always beat ’em—horse, 
yacht, and automobile,’’ he laughed. ‘‘Not 





when you always carry off the social blue ribbon, not 
only when merely ‘appointments’ are considered, but 
when it’s a question of ‘points.’ ”’ 

“‘Oh, stop,’’ she commanded. 

If the appearance of the Thornton family, consisting 
of Amos Thornton and his daughter Miss Betty Thorn- 
ton, in Illinapolis was recent, the attainment of promi- 
nence was rapid. Nor could the unprejudiced say that 
this quickly increasing consideration in the place had 
been unduly sought. Such consequences came natu- 
rally from Amos Thornton’s business position—and 
Miss Betty Thornton’s social successes appeared to be 
the natural corollary of the proposition. What course 





“The fact is,” he said, “the 
men here are against me” 
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was to be pursued when a magnate, who had built up 
a road from bankruptcy into a trunk line opening upa 
new section of the country, appeared and bought stock 
in the M. & M. Bank? Manifestly, the first necessity 
was to elect him president. What plan was to be 
adopted when a particularly pretty girl fresh from a 
French convent school, with endless boxes piled with 
creations and costumes from Pacquin and Worth, burst 
into view in the park in a fifty-horsepower Panhard? 
Indubitably, the only thing was to make her father a 
member of the County Club, and ask her to the small- 
est dinners and dances. All this had been promptly 
done. Still there were many residents who resented 
the Thorntons as intruders. Particularly, 
many of the young women of the place 
regarded Miss Betty Thornton as an alto- 
gether undesirable innovation. They had 
been perforce obliged to accept her—make 
her one of themselves; and a number of 
them were very fond of her and very 
warmly her friends. But there were others, 
and in number they exceeded the sum of 
her allies, who were dissatisfied with the 
state of affairs and in whispers among 
themselves voiced their discontent. 

‘I believe, though,’’ Betty said thought- 
fully, ‘‘that 1 should not mind so much if 
they were not going to make trouble for 
others. If they will not have me on the 
committee—if in the election Iam put out 
of the management—Miss Whiting will lose 
her place and everything will go to rack 
and ruin.”’ 

“What difference does it make if the 
whole affair fails?’’ Truesdale asked. 

“I know,’’ Betty assented, ‘‘that all has 
been largely a distraction for them, but I 
have tried to get some svstem in the place 
and good out of it. I chink I have suc- 
ceeded a little. If I can go on I can ar- 
complish something and make Mission Hail 
really useful and helpful.”’ 

‘Truesdale laughed. 

Indeed, Mission Hall had not received 
the serious consideration which its founder 
claimed for it. There charity was con- 

“—“ ducted on the most aristocratic terms, and 
the place had come to be rather a citadel « 

fashion, as represented by Illinapolis, than 
an institution of beneficence. ‘The patron- 
esses were quite the same as for the Assem- 
bly Balls. Each débutante of sufficiently 
assured position became as a matter of 
course one of its ‘‘workers,’’ and for such 
young women as did not find the distinc- 
tion awaiting them, by reason of family 
or connections, to be received on its com- 
mittees was considered a great advance. 
For the feminine portion of Illinapolis to 
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be connected with it was a certificate of standing— 
uite as much as among mankind was membership in 
the club. Therefore, that Miss Betty Thornton had 
been chosen chairman of the Girls’ Committee, in the 
first year, clearly indicated the station she had at 
once attained. During the first week she held the 
office she had gone to the place with the same irregu- 
larity as the others to give out provisions, and to teach 
what she knew of sewing. ‘Then, seeing the manner in 
which the charity was managed, she had caused aston- 
ishment and some consternation by taking the matter 
seriously. Either her natural vigor had prompted her 
or a business instinct inherited from Amos Thornton 
had led her. At least, she had peremptorily taken 
charge of matters. A competent ‘‘Head Matron’’ had 
been engaged, and under her watchfulness for the 
first time the Hall became an influence in the neigh- 
borhood. 

“If I go,’’ Betty continued, ‘‘Miss Whiting will have 
to go. They will put in that Mrs. Drummond—who 
used to be the governess at the Forrests’ and for whom 
they want to provide. She is utterly 
unfitted for it, and all that I have tried 
to accomplish will go for nothing. The 

lace will be just what it used to be 
before I took hold of it.” 

“T see,’’ said Truesdale. 

“And they are doing this,’’ Betty 
continued warmly, ‘‘just because they 
don’t like me and because, in a way, 

’m not one of them, I think they 
proud not let their own prejudices in- 
erfere in a thing of the kind. They 
ough’ not to make charity a matter 
of personal feeling—and a way of show- 
ing they disapprove of me because I 
am new. declare,"* she said posi- 
tively, ‘‘they shall not do it.’’ 

She spoke, raising her small head 
erectly and closing her small fist firmly. 

‘Miss Whiting shall not lose her place 
and the salary which she needs and 
earns because of me.”’ 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Truesdale in adoring adniiration. 

“Fight,’’ she said succinctly. 

“What way?’’ he asked in a tone 
which clearly manifested perfect con- 
fidence in her power. 

“T don’t know,’’ she said. ‘‘I shall 
have to see. But if they have declared 
war with me they shall have it—to 
the knife.’’ 

There were no tears in her eyes, 
which were flashing brightly—nor any 
longer any despondency in her atti- 
tude, for she had arisen and was standing as if 
girded for combat. 

“TI hope you’ll win,”’ he said eagerly. 

“Thank you,’’ she replied, looking at him thank- 
fully, as she held out her hand. ‘‘Now you must go.”’ 
_“And you will dance the cotillon with me at the 
Hay woods’?”’ 

“They are going to have one?”’ she asked. 

“After supper.”’ 

“TI suppose I should consider myself fortunate to be 
asked at all,’’ said Betty. ‘‘It’s one of the old families.’ 
+ “What nonsense,’’ Truesdale answered impetuously. 
“Areft’t you more than any of them now?”’ 

“The other girls don’t think so.’’ 

“It’s because they know it they behave as they do. 
And you will dance with me?” 

“You are sure you want me to—that you want to 
dance,’’ she laughed, ‘‘with such an outlaw?”’ 

“I shall be proud,’’ he said in a tone that she could 
not mistake. 

She had laughed lightly as she asked her question. 
Still when she was alone the corner of her mouth 
drooped and her soft eyebrows were drawn together in 
thought. As she crossed the hall she moved slowly 
and with downcast eyes. With the purposeless step of 
deep absorption she entered the library on the other 
side of the house. As she crossed the threshold she 
paused. 

“Oh!’’ she cried in astonishment. 

Amos Thornton sat in a deep low leather chair be- 
fore the fire gazing thoughtfully into the dully smoul- 
dering ashes. 

“What is it?’”’ she asked instantly. 

“Why,’’ he said, looking up with something of her 
quickly rebounding animation—-‘‘Oh, you’re surprised 
to see me here when you'd suppose I’d be at the club— 
and slumped down like a bag of potatoes instead of sit- 
ting up like a man.”’ 

“Tt’s unusual,’’ she admitted. 

“T hope so,’”’ he answered heartily. ‘‘The fact is that 
I'd something I want to think out.” 

“So have I,’’ she said, sinking on the arm of his chair 
and leaning her head against its broad high back. 

“Truth is I’m in something of a fix.”’ 

“My case exactly,’’ she answered softly. 

‘““What’s the matter with you?” 

“Tell me what troubles you first.”’ 

“It’s business, on the whole—though it’s a personal 
Matter too.’”’ 

“Tell me,’’ she insisted gently as her arm stole about 
his neck. 

“The fact is,’? he said, ‘‘the men here are against 
me,"” 

“Oh,”’ she exclaimed suddenly. 

“They did not like my coming in and taking the 
place Ihave. They don’t like my being made Presi- 
dent offhand of their big Bank.” 

Betty laughed shortly. 

“What is it?’”’ he inquired. 

‘ Nothing,’’ she said. ‘Only go on 
‘*Perhaps,”’ he continued, ‘I did butt in a little and 
may have stepped on some of their toes. A lot of the 
vid Directors began to cackle.”’ 
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“Just like all the old Patronesses,’’ she murmured. 

‘““What?”’ he asked. 

‘‘Nothing,’’ she replied. ‘‘Go on.”’ 

“So they’ve rather got it in for me on personal 
grounds. And then there’s the business. Trying to 
get me out of the presidency of the Bank is only a part 
of trying to get me out of the road.”’ 

‘‘Are they trying?’’ she asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ he replied. ‘‘It’s a sort of informal conspir- 
acy with Eastern backers. Nothing said, but all under- 
stood. Anything to be done incidentally to end my 
prominence in the town and directly get control of 
the W. & N. W.” 

‘‘We are,’’ she murmured, ‘‘rather—up against it.’’ 

He looked questioningly at her. 

‘‘A lot of the girls and the old ladies are trying to do 
something the same with me.”’ 

‘‘Are they?’ he asked excitedly. ‘‘Do they dare? 
They had better let you alone.’’ 

‘*Never mind,”’ she interrupted soothingly. 

‘*What are they at?’ he demanded vigorously. 





“This is your work, Betty Thornton!” she said furiously 


‘“They are going to make some one else chairman of 
the Girls’ Committee at Mission.Hall.”’ 

He stared at her. 

‘‘Oh, you don’t understand what a blow that will be 
considered. They’re going to take out what they be- 
lieve the very proudest feather in my cap.”’ 

‘‘They’d better not,’’ he said threateningly. ‘‘They 
must not touch you.’’ 

‘It seems,’’ she continued, ‘‘that you have as much 
as you can do with your own affairs—and I’m quite 
capable of taking care of myself.’’ 

“I know you are,’’ he'ghid adiniringly. 

‘‘About you is the most important.” 

‘‘They’re after me,’’ he admitted. ‘‘They have just 
organized the Western Electrical Company without 
saying anything to me. They want to freeze me out 
everywhere.”’ 

‘‘But they won’t,’’ she said confidently. 

“I’m not exactly accustomed to lie still and let peo- 
ple walk over me,’’ he announced grimly. 

“T know that you’ll do something,’’ she exclaimed. 
‘I’m sure that you know now what you are going todo.” 

‘Yes,’’ said Thorntoa. ‘I wasn’t long in making 
up my mind. Ina case of this kind the best thing is 
to carry the war into the enemy’s camp. I’m going to 
work a big corner.”’ 

‘*What’s that?’ 

‘You can’t understand until you know all the condi- 
tions, and I don’t mind telling you, for you never say 
anything. The truth is, I'ma bit extended in my oper- 
ations and they know it. They understand as well as I 
do that a period of depression is coming on. ‘They've 
concluded—I have ways of knowing what's going on— 
that this is as good a time as any for an attack on the 
road. They have been selling short.’’ 

‘*What do you mean?”’ she asked. 

‘‘Why, the whole Forrest crowd have been selling 
stocks in New York as fast as their brokers could do it."’ 

‘“*T didn’t think they had any.’’ 

‘‘They haven’t.’’ 

‘“Then how could they—”’ 

‘‘That’s selling short. They have been selling what 
they haven’t, intending to buy at a lower price. when 
they’ve hammered the stock down.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she said. 

‘*Now,”’ he continued, ‘‘I’m going to inaugurate the 
biggest bull campaign seen yet. I’ll buy—and I've got 
in with men who’ll help me—until that stock goes up 
out of sight—until I’ve got all there is and perhaps 
more—and that’s a corner.”’ 

‘IT see,’’ she said thoughtfully. ‘‘It doesn’t seem 
complicated.’’ 

‘One of the simplest and commonest of financial 
operations,’’ he answered, ‘‘and in this case the easiest. 
They aren’t expecting it. They don’t think I’m able 
to carry it through.”’ 

‘‘What happens then?’’ she demanded with deep in- 
terest. 

‘‘They have to get the stock with which to settle—or 
rather the stock which they have borrowed. They 
can’t find it—get it at any price. There isn’t any to 
be had. It’s cornered.”’ 

‘‘And then?’’ she asked eagerly. 
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‘‘They have to do what they can. Come to me to 
see if they can’t make a settlement. Hear what terms 
I have to offer.’’ 

‘‘Daddy,”’ she cried, jumping up, ‘‘I’ve got an idea. 
You’ve given it to me.”’ 

**What is it?’’ he demanded. 

“I’m not going to tell you now,”’ she said excitedly. 
‘*But you take care of your part and I’ll take care of 
mine. They haven’t beaten us yet and they shan’t.’’ 

‘There will be a risk,’’ he said. 

‘‘There is almost always when there is anything 
worth while,’’ she encouraged. 

‘“Trying to work a corner is a boomerang kind of 
business at the best.’’ 

‘‘I know,’’ she cried. ‘‘One may have one’s fingers 
burned with one’s own firecracker—and that’s the 
modern for hoisted with one’s own petard. But you 
shall see.’’ 

“T’ll do my best,’’ said Thornton with new vigor. 

‘*And I'll do mine,’’ she exclaimed, as she held out 
her hand. ‘‘It’s a bargain.”’ 

Thornton had risen and stood with 
his back to the fire. He saw her eager 
face and smiled. A look of greater 
confidence showed on his somewhat 
despondent countenance. As she ex- 
tended her arm he grasped her little 
fingers in his large ones. 

‘*Done!’’ he said. 

‘‘Now,”’ she cried, ‘‘victory, or a 
winter in Europe. Don’t give up the 
stock. Woe tothe cornered. Rise or 
fall, win out or get left, in at the death 
or draw blank, we give our hand and 
heart to this proposition.”’ 

The telephone on the table rang 
sharply. ‘‘Bother,’’ observed Betty. 

‘I’ve no doubt it’s for me,’’ said 
Thornton. ‘*They are after me a good 
deal lately.”’ 

He went to the instrument, unhooked 
it, and listened. 

‘No, it’s for you,’’ he said. ‘‘One of 
your young men.”’ 

Betty took the receiver which he re- 
linquished into her hand and bent her 
head impatiently. ‘‘Yes,’’ she said. 

A moment’s silence. 

‘‘Oh,”’ she cried, ‘‘it’s you.”’ 

She spoke with new interest. 

‘*The cotillon at the Haywoods’?”’ 

She listened with evident amuse- 
ment. 

‘“You want me to dance with you.”’ 

Mischievousness possessed her whole 
face. ‘‘I don’t know.”’ 

Her eyes were dancing. ‘‘You say I must.”’ 

Her little feet tapped the floor merrily. 

“Oh, very well.”’ 

She fairly chuckled, if a very distinguished young 
lady could be said to do such a thing. 

‘*Perhaps.’”’ 

She was nodding her head gayly. 

‘Yes, I will if 1 do with any one.”’ 

The dimples grew deeper. 

‘Oh, are you?”’ 

She laughed aloud. 

‘‘How nice of you. Good-by.”’ 

She turned away fairly dancing from the telephone. 

‘‘It was Tom Morrill who wanted to ask me to dance 
with him at the Haywoods’ ball on the twentieth.”’ 

‘‘To-day’s the eighteenth,’’ said Thornton thought- 
fully. 

‘*Yes,’’ she responded. 

“T’ll be in the thick of it by then,’’ he continued. 
“I've got to start for New York to-night. That’s 
where the fight is going to be.” 

“IT hope you'll win,”’ she said, a little more seriously. 

“T’ll try;’’ and he continued, ‘‘I haven’t often tum- 
bled down. I think I'll have a surprise for them yet.” 

‘‘And perhaps I shall have a little surprise of my own 
for them here too,’’ she said, with the light of laughter 
again in her eyes. 


ISS BETTY THORNTON accompanied her 
M father to the Central Station—saw him off, as 
was her custom when he went upon a journey— 
and returned in the brougham tothe house. As she 
drove up the wide reaches of Climax Avenue, she ob- 
served neither the spreading lawns nor the stately 
dwellings standing back in the extended grounds. 
She was lost in thought, and her eyes were evidently 
fixed upon an imagined but almost tangible prospect. 
After the manner of a great commander who almost 
sees his projects in the process of execution, she almost 
beheld the unfolding and conclusion of her campaign. 
As she had driven home, Betty Thornton drove 
deeply absorbed to the dinner to which she was going 
that evening. With an unusually abstracted manner 
she entered the Blandings’ drawing-room. Inatten- 
tively she allowed the young man who was to take her 
‘in’? to find the place at the long dinner-table and 
draw back her chair. 

“I’m so glad,’’ she whispered to Truesdale as she 
found him next to her. 

‘“‘And you passed me only two hours ago in the Av- 
enue without seeing me,’’ he said reproachfully. 

‘‘T was thinking,’’ she answered. ‘‘You remember 
the talk we had. I am still troubled.’’ 

‘‘What difference does it make?”’ . 

“T hate to have any one feeling unpleasantly, and I 
hate anything but fair play.’’ And she added candidly, 
‘“‘T hate to be beaten.’’ 

‘‘The forces are gathering against you.”’ 

‘*What do you mean?”’ she demanded quickly. 

‘‘Don’t you know. I shouldn’t have said anything. 

‘““Tell me at once,’’ she commanded with decision. 

“Oh, Nelly told me.’’ (Continued on page 23.) 
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WAS IT ARSON OR ASSAULT? 
By W. B. HOLLAND 


E was not a large man, but he had the most elab- 

orate and ambitious set of whiskers that had been 
seen on Broadway in many a day. They were thick 
and curly, and afforded a complete ambush behind 
which the proud proprietor remained in hiding, and 
thus absolutely concealed his real appearance and his 
hopes. 

The wind was blowing almost a gale, and the man in 
front of him stopped to light a cigar. He drew from 
his pocket a small box containing matches of the sort 
that defy wind, rain, hail, and lightning once they are 
ignited. Nothing can extinguish them after they start 
to burn until the fire consumes all of the chemicals on 
the end of the tiny stick. And these chemicals are so 
liberally applied by the manufacturers that each match 
resembles a tiny gong-beater. 

The man lighted his cigar and then threw the fusee 
away. As he threw it, the other man, he of the luxuri- 
ant whiskers, passed. The flaming torch, resembling 
a young comet and prepared to deal destruction as it 
traveled, landed in the wilderness of hair behind which 
the other man was concealed. 

The whiskers caught fire and began burning 
fiercely. Fanned by the strong wind, the conflagra- 
tion spread rapidly in spite of the fact that the 
owner of the beard was pawing at his face with 
both hands, and was yelling as only a man can yell 
whose property is on fire when he knows that he is 
carrying no insurance. 

The burning man danced and howled while the cause 
of the trouble looked on in amazement. The air was 
filled with the odor of singed hair, and a crowd col- 
lected under the belief that there was a fire in a mattress 
factory in the vicinity. A policeman ran up and el- 
bowed his way through the crowd. 

In the meantime the fire had been extinguished. But 
the beautiful whiskers had become history, and only 
smoking ruins marked their former site. 

The disfigured man, certain that he was out of dan- 
ger of death, attacked the man who had thrown the 
match. The other prepared to defend himself, the 
policeman interfered, and both men were dragged to 
the police station. 

There the matter was explained to the sergeant. 

‘‘T demand that you lock that man up,”’ said the man 
whose whiskers had been burned. 

‘“‘On what charge?’ asked the sergeant. ‘‘He has 
apparently set your face spinach on fire. Do you want 
to accuse him of assault or arson?”’ 

“T refuse to be arrested,’’ said the other man. 
‘‘Whiskers are not property. This guy will look bet- 
ter without hair on his face. His whiskers were fool- 
ish, anyway. He ought to give me a reward for 
burning 'em.”’ 

“Not property?”’ yelled the other. ‘‘Why aren’t 
they property? Didn't I grow ’em? Why, I have 
spent eighteen years raising that beard, and now this 
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“@Qne half of the world doesn’t know how the 
other half lives!” 


man sets me on fire and I look like a singed cat. I will 
sue him for damages.”’ 

‘‘See here,’’ said the sergeant, ‘‘you better compro- 
mise this affair. If you sue for damages you will have 
to appear in court with the ruins of your wind-teasers 
marked ‘Exhibit A.’ Better get a smooth shave and 
let your wife see what you really look like.”’ 

‘But who will pay for the shave?’’ asked the man as 
he rubbed his fingers over his face. 

“T will,”’ said the firebug. ‘‘I guess I am responsible 
to that extent. Anyway, I will hire a barber toruna 
lawn-mower over your face in order to satisfy my curi- 
osity as to the personal appearance of a man who 


wants to hide himself from the view of his neigh- 
bors.”’ 

As they departed in search of a barber shop the 
sergeant remarked to himself: 

‘I don’t think the man was guilty of either assault 
or arson. I think the proper charge was mayhem.”’ 
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ANDREW AND THE HORSE 
By WALLACE IRWIN 


ITTLE Andrew was a boy 
Of a most observant bent. 
Self-improvement was his joy, 
Life one long experiment. 


Other boys might use for play 
Things of scientific worth ; 
Andrew in a sterner way 
Viewed the objects of the earth. 


Andrew on his birthday morn 
Realized a long-felt hope ; 

For his uncle, Simon Horn, 
Gave to him a microscope. 


Andrew hastened to the field 
With his useful toy of brass, 

To observe the fungi’s yield 
’Neath the magnifying glass. 


Andrew trod the dewy gorse 
Wondering what he could see, 

Till he spied a patient Horse 
Dozing in a vacant lea. 


Andrew smiled with gleeful air. 
“Joy!” he said, “I will decide 

How the patient Horse’s hair 
Doth appear when magnified.” 


On the patient Horse’s limb 
Many hairs the child did spy, 

So with purpose fixed and grim, 
He began to magnify. 


Andrew found the Horse’s limb 
Quite an elevating treat, 

For it elevated him 
Forty-nine or fifty feet. 


Little child, improve your mind 
Just as Andrew used to do; 

For in study you will find 
Revelations ever new. 


THE BOWERY 


anti-swearing 


REFORM ON 


Minnie: ‘‘So you belong to an 
league?”’ 

Linnie: ‘‘Oh, yes, and we are meeting with such 
success. The Bowery cabmen all say, ‘Oh, fudge,’ 
when they get into a jam now. Isn’t that lovely?’ 





FLEECER’S HOTEL 
AT RESTLESS ON-THE-BEACH, BY-THE-SEA 


oo superb modern hotel, which has been in process 
of building for the past three weeks, is now open 
to the public. It is made only from the best Canadian 
pine, no two knotholes being within a foot of each 
other, and the paint is now thoroughly dry. It has 
rooms for 800 guests and will accommodate 3,000 more, 
There is a beautiful golf links attached to the barroom, 
tennis courts that can easily be jumped into from the 
piazza, and a special child’s dance hall for infants 
under four, with four professors in charge. Fitted 
throughout with gas, electric lights, and candles in 
case of emergency. Open-work plumbing. Full brasg 
band with every meal. Hop every night and special] 
sacred concert every Sunday. Boating, fishing, bath- 
ing, and flirting facilities unequaled. Constant excite. 
ment. Special rates for marriageable men. Beautiful 
view of livery stable in rear and bathing houses in 
front. Rates from $2 to $20 per day, according to 
location of rooms and rating of guests. Write for de. 
scriptive pamphlet and photogravure, showing hotel 
as it doesn’t look. Stockbrokers’ offices on every 
floor. Something doing every hour of day and night, 
Vegetables from our own farm in Washington Market. 
All our water is from the celebrated Typhus Spring. 
Famous Doctor on premises, only $15 a visit. Do you 
need a change without any rest? If so. write, tele- 
graph, telephone at once and secure choice of rooms, 
Fleecer & Co. 


THE AERONAUT’S FEAR 


ECENTLY several Congressmen were engaged in 

a discussion with reference to Professor Langley’s 
flying machine, when one statesman remarked that it 
was his understanding that the scientist would not for 
the present ask a further appropriation from Congress 
for the purpose of prosecuting additional experiments 
in the matter of aeroplanes. The speaker added that 
he supposed the Professor had had enough for the 
present. 

Whereupon Representative John Sharp Williams was 
reminded of the story of the aeronaut at a county fair 
in the South who had made an unlucky ascension, 
The balloon in which this aeronaut ascended had, in- 
deed, gone high enough, but the wind being unusu- 
ally strong it was carried a mile or two further away 
than had been anticipated by the performer, and the 
car in descending had become tangled in the top of 
a tree of a village street. The aeronaut was spilled 
out and struck the ground with some violence. A 
crowd thereupon quickly gathered about the prostrate 
man. 

‘‘Stand back, all of you,’’ shouted some one, ‘‘and 
let him have air!” 

At this the aeronaut, who had not been serjously 
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Night Watchman: “Sure, and if I knowed the nights were 
so long I wouldn’t ’a’ took the job!” 


hurt, raised himself to a sitting posture. ‘‘Give me 
air!’’ rejoined he in ineffable disgust. ‘‘Don’t you 
fellows imagine I’ve had air enough for one day?” 


ELOISE AND ALFRED 
By TOM MASSON 


learnge lived with her parents on upper Fifth Ave- 
nue, and acquired the art of walking at an early 
age, that she might assist herself in getting in and 
out of her carriage. Eloise never learned anything 
for herself, it being considered the best form for 
her to be taught by others, besides being much more 
expensive. 

When Eloise reached the age of indiscretion an edu- 
cation was ordered for her, and several tutors engaged 
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ACATIONS 


Have you decided 


where to go? 


NEW JERSEY 
RESORTS 


are popular, health- 
ful and reached best 
by the 


NEW JERSEY 
CENTRAL 


“THE MODEL ROAD” 














Send 6c. in stamps for booklet, “SEASHORE AND 
MOUNTAINS,” an ill d story for , 
to C. M. BURT, G. P. A., Dept. C.W., New York City. 




















Wenonah Military Academy 


11 miles from Philadelphia, on the West Jersey & Sea- 
shore R.R. Wenonah has neither factories nor saloons. 

New and spacious buildings, beautiful grounds, 
purest water and most perfect sanitation. 

Physical Culture and Athletics under competent 
director. Fine Athletic Field and Gymnasium. 

For catalogue and particulars address 

MAJOR JOHN R. JONES, Superintendent 

Wenonah, N. J. 


“SHOTS” 
FREE 


A handsome, illus- 
trated booklet, con- 
taining some points 
of view and terse 
arguments in favor 
of self-protection and 


Iver Johnson 
Safety Automatic Revolvers 


Send for it to-day—it’s worth having. 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, Fitchburg, Mass. 














Accidental 
Spent 
Impossible 








































Ghe 
“PIPE of 
PEACE” 


Can’t burn the 
tongue. Always 
sweet, clean and 
dr y: Saliva 


deadly nicotine, and run back into the 
mouth, giving you ‘*Tobacco Heart.” No 
Piths, No Cartridges. No Valves. Sent 
anywhere for 50 cents postpaid. 
THE PRACTICAL MFG. CO. 
Room 101, 1907 Park Ave., N.Y. City 
Reliable Agencies Wanted. Please send money orders. 

















BURNED IN THE 
ENAMEL 
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Farm Live Stock 


Its care and management. Pic- 
tures of all the breeds. Reports 
of fairs, horse shows and meet- 
ings, by best writers, published 
weekly in The Breeder's Ga- 
zette, Chicago, Ill. $2 a year. 
Sample copy free if you men- 
tion this paper. Liberal terms 
to subscription agents. 

















Nickel-pltd 
5-in.long 
Pat’d 


U.S.A. | 
Liquid Pistol 
Will stop the most vicious dog 
{or man) without permanent in- 
jury. Perfectly safe to carry with- 
out danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from any 
liquid. No cartridges required. Over 10 shots in 
One loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber cov- 


ered holster 5c. extra. 
PARKER, STEARNS & SUTTON, 224 South St., New York, U.S. A. 


HAY FEVER and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED, BOOK 
4 Free. P. Harotp Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 












to fit it to her figure and peculiar style of 


beauty. 


Thus equipped, Eloise was fully prepared | 
to spend every other season in Europe, every | 


other season in Newport, and off years in 
other places where she could be seen to ad- 
vantage. 


Eloise had a brother who collected auto- | 


mobiles, wore pajamas with pink silk fringe, 
and for charity’s sake kept the employees of 
a cigarette factory busy night and day. 
Eloise’s brother was named Alfred, and when 


his racing stable was browsing on the Ken- | 


tucky farm, and his yacht was out of com- 
mission, he sometimes looked in on his 


parents and encouraged them by his presence. | 


Eloise and Alfred had never met each 
other from infancy, it just happening that 
when Alfred called it had not been Eloise’s 
day at home, and their intensely busy lives 
precluding any prearranged meeting. Not 
even a funeral had occurred to draw them 
together. And so time went on, several 
opera seasons waxing and waning, and 
Eloise’s mother had worn out several tiaras, 
when one afternoon Eloise’s auto refused to 


budge, several miles from town, in spite of | 
the fact that her chauffeur spoke nothing but | 


Parisian French and wore a coat with fur 
on both sides. 

While she was in this predicament Alfred 
happened along and offered her his services 
in the best society column English. 

Thus Alfred and Eloise met, and it being 
necessary to send the coon-skin coats to the 
nearest station for a few thousand dollars of 
machinery, they talked, sitting near a com- 
mon rail fence. 

After the hands had been dealt and each 


side had taken the same number of tricks, | 
Alfred divined in Eloise something that no | 


one else had ever noticed before, 

“Am I right,” he said with a touch of seri- 
ousness, “in believing that you are a real 
woman ?” 

“How strange,” said Eloise, “that you 
should have guessed my secret. Yes, I am 
a real woman, and to be frank with you, I 
hate my life. It is artificial, largely vulgar, 
extremely selfish, unlovely, and tainted by 
money. My simple, crude emotions have been 
covered by conventionality. I feel at times 
that I must tear myself away from it all and 
follow my heart. I wonder why I should say 
this to you, a stranger, when no one suspects 
it in me.” 

“Because,” said Alfred, “you must instinc- 
tively perceive that I, too, possess the same 
secret. No one dreams that I am stirred by 
primitive emotions and would be a genuine 
man. I pity myself at times and long to do 
some real thing of flesh and blood, instead of 
dallying with trifles. That is why we are so 
drawn toward each other. We both revolt 
against our fate, against our condition.” 

He reached for his card case. 

“We must know each other better,” he ob- 
served with manly warmth. 

“We must, indeed,” she said, following his 
example. 

“My sister!” exclaimed Alfred. 

“My brother!” exclaimed Eloise. 

Alfred was the first to blush. 

“How could you!” he cried. 
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“Why, you | 


might have committed your hidden senti- | 


ments to a stranger, and then it would have 
been all over the country.” : 

“But you did the same,” replied Eloise. 
“Let us forgive each other. No one heard 
us.” 

The two chauffeurs loomed on the horizon. 

Eloise and Alfred embraced. 

“Let us thank God,” murmured Alfred, 
“there was no one to listen and know how we 
really feel. The family honor is still safe.” 


MISSOURI VS. NEW YORK 


SENATOR COCKRELL of Missouri tells 

of the reply made by a Kansas City man, 
who was visiting New York City, to a man 
somewhat disposed to patronize the West- 
erner. 

Said the latter: “I’ve visited Missouri. 
It’s a fine State, and I like the people. 
There’s only one fault in the inhabitants, 
and that is they are too provincial.” 

At this the Missouri man became very an- 
gry. “Sir,” shouted he, “let me tell you one 
thing! Missourians may be provincial in 
some things, but in one, at least, they’re far 
less provincial than are the people of New 
York!” 

“Ah, indeed?” queried the New Yorker 
incredulously. “And in what respect, pray?” 

“In this respect, sir,” responded the Mis- 
souri man. “No one in New York knows 
much about Missouri; but every one in Mis- 
souri knows all about New York!” 


WANTED ALL THERE WAS 


PETE BROWNING, the baseball player, 

was very popular in Louisville when a 
member of that club, and his admirers there 
bought a handsome watch for him. A com- 
mittee went around to his house, and the 
spokesman made a speech and handed him 
the timepiece. 

Browning listened attentively, though he 
was deaf as an adder, and did not under- 
stand a word that was said. When the watch 
was offered to him he took it in his hand, 
turned it over, and looked at it intently, and 
then asked: 

“Where is the chain?” 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 
fs the best, and the best is none too good for your food 
and drink. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv, 


Many A »ppetizing Dishes 
can be made doubly delightful and nutritious by the use 
of Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream, which is 
not only superior to raw cream but has the merit of being 
preserved and sterilized, thus keeping perfectly for an 
indefinite period. ; 
prietors.—Adv. 





Next time you unaccountably get 
“blue” don’t lay it to Fate. 

Put the blame where it belongs, 
on your stomach,—or rather on 
what you’ve been putting into it. 

“FORCE” will give you a sun- 
shiny digestion. 

“FORCE” and “the blues” are 
mortal enemies. 


The milling and malting and cooking and flaking 
of “FORCE” is a scientific process. It's easy 
enough to merely mix wheat and salt and barley- 
malt, but it’s a hard thing to scientifically combine 
them into a perfect food—a food that's part-way 
—— before you ask your stomach to take care 
of it. 
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Cir you are planning to build: 
if you expect to alter, refurnish, 
or redecorate your home you should 
send at once for a copy of 
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‘ “THE HOME IDEAL” \ 

4 a beautiful 8x11, 24-page book froma : 

FH By Margaret Greenleaf. ROW World s 

4 @ This noted writer has con- BOAT ° 

2 densed in this book her ripe ex- to the Fair 

Bs perience, and that exquisite taste 

a which has made hers a household 100-foot Don ade" 

4 name in America and which render YACHT ol 

3 her suggestions and advice unusu- cision 

By ally valuable. b 

2 ased 

2 @ this exquisite brochure Gasoline or solely 

e treats on all phases of interior fin- Electric Power 

3 ishing, furnishings, hangings, color upon 
schemes and decorations for the merits 


AUTO BOATS WY 
AND ENGINES 


simplest or most expensive home. 
It is finely illustrated with twelve 
splendid half-page engravings from 
photographs of artistic interiors 
and also fourteen color reproduc- 
tions of exquisite stained woods, 
giving entirely new effects in in- 
terior finish. 

@ sent postpaid on re- 

ceipt of only ten cents in 

stamps or silver, 

J. F. PERKINS, 
206 Kinzie St., Chicago. 


Send for a copy of our Quarter- 
ly Publication, ‘‘The Launch.” 
Catalog for the postage, toc. 


Truscott Boat Mfg. Co. 


ST. JOSEPH, MICH., U. S. A. 
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ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 





MECHANICAL ENGINEERING ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CIVIL ENGINEERING TEXTILE ENGINEERING 


A practical eo school of high grade in the heart of the progressive South, supported by the 
State of Georgia. nrolment over 500. Equipment new and modern. Graduates are in engineering fields 
throughout the country. Terms moderate. Dormitories. Wholesome regulations. Climate unsurpassed. 
Address LYMAN HALL, President, Atlanta, Ga. 
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interests.’’ Russia also furthered the cause 
of the Union at Paris and London. 
: The ill-feeling between the Union and Eng- Makes Roofs Last Ten Years Longer 
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In order to prove that this absolutely circumspect and wished joint action by the 
harmless remedy cures catarrhal inflam- Smooth and delightful. Removes tartar, great maritime powers—herself, France, and 
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which it was thought could only be obtained 
by the use of slave labor, quickened the de- 
sire of the English Government for a term1- 
nation of the war. Some English statésmen 
urged Napoleon, in 1863, to recognize the 
Southern States. The Emperor expressed 


easy and pleasant. The experience of a 
Georgian proves how important both are. 

* From 1872 to the year 1900 my wife 
and I had both been afflicted with sick or 








WHO KNOWS his desire that peace should be re-estab- nervous headache and at times we suf- 
Uses a Marlin Repeating Shotgun be- lished, but he declined to act alone. The fered untold agony. We were coffee 
pee = gare sie birds, A gun when H relations between the English and Federal drinkers and did not know how to get 
combines Marlin accuracy with the § Governments in 1863 were very strained. away from it for the habit 1s hard to quit. 
original Marlin solid top and sice eject- During >. - . wee 2 | 
~ : peg wtory ; uring the summer of this year, the Im : Bia) A 13 
ing teatures, and which handles stiff ‘rial Cabinet determined to send two fleets ‘ But in igco I read of a case similar to 
smokeless loads the way a Marlin does peria abinet determined to send 0 Reets ours where Postum Coffee was used in 
is the gun you want. to America, one to New York and the other lace of the old coffee and a complete 
The Marlin 16 gauge 1s a new gun 3 to San Francisco, and thus to give the Union ee resulted. so I concluded to get some 
and the smi llest and lightest (64 Ibs.) and the world signal proof of its desire that pee ry ak * ; oe 
ew | veto ene balanced and the Union should be preserved. The secret ane se ’ — 
goog Say Repeating Rifle or [ii orders given to the commanders of these ‘The result was, after mgr — je 
Shotgun is worth knowing intimetele fleets have not been found in the archives of of Postum in place of the coffee I neve 
Write to-day for our 1904 catalogue either the Admiralty or the Foreign Office. : : a ds 
(3co illustrations) and our Expcrience The only reference to them is contained ina five months I nad gained from 145 pound: 
i to 163 pounds. 





Book, which tells mighty interesting despatch from Baron de Brunnow, reporting 
Pee = — prowess the world over that these orders had leaked out and were 
‘ree for 3 stamps postage. ™ - . | 

: Amps postage i known in London. ‘The Admiralty there- 


My friends asked me almost daily 


| 

| had a symptom of the old trouble, and m 
| what wrought the change. My answer 
| 

| 














THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO. ; upon called upon the commander of the Rus- | always is, leaving off coffee and drinking 
No. 17 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn, sian fleet for an explanation of his action in Postum 1n its place. 
como permitting the orders to become public, On | ‘ We have many friends who have been 
October 10, 1863, Prince Gortchakoff wrote to benefited by Postum. 
Monsieur de Stoeck] that ‘‘the alliance be- ae ether or not T have suite 
tween Russia and the United States exists 1n fs foonglhacste see cage eee to the Base 
act by their community of interests and acts ys PAs OY ae 
wt Me Psst i i of Carrollton or any business firm in that 
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their political traditions. vienna 
Russia hailed with satisfaction the triumph , 


of the Federal Government. How much she 


city, where I have lived for many 
and am well known.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


zs 
All kinds and sizes of Store Fronts. We furnish all frecero§ 
Iron, Steel, Wood, Glass, Galv. Iron, etc. J 




































eye to build, write us. We furnish Blue had contributed to this triumph the corre- 
Print plans, free. Lowest Prices. All the style of | spondence in her arciives shows. ** There's a reason.”’ f 
| finest City Fronts at small cost. Write for Catalogue | I leave it to the American people to decide Look in each pkg. for the famous little Wer 
Southern Foundry Co., Owensboro, Kentucky | whether Russia’s charge of ingratitude is book, ‘The Road to Wellville.”’ 
Mfrs. of all kins ot Iron Work tor Buildings, | justifiable. Se 
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UNFIT A MAN 
FOR THE DAY’S WORK 


Stuffy, unsanitary, poorly 
made pillows cause 
more loss of sleep 
than insomnia 
yp To insure a good night’s 
rest, sleep on the 


EMMERICH FEATHER PILLOW 


Than which a better pillow is not made. 


nuine Emmerich Pillow has this 
rk Tag attached, a guarantee that 
aoe is filled exclusively with feathers 
that have been thoroughly cleansed and 
nrified by our own exclusive process. The 
RICH Pillow contains no shoddy, 
no cotton, no feathers in the raw condition 
which breed and attract vermin. 
erich Trade-Mark tag is a guarantee that 
ee eeerin the best to be had in pillows. Dealers 
y arantee the mmerich Pillows and are instructed 
replace with new ones any C. E. & Co, trade-msrk 
illows not entirely satisfactory. Insist on the C. E. & 
® being on every pillow if you want Clean, Elas- 
tic, Comfortable and properly made sanitary pillows. 
A HANDSOME SATIN CUSHION COVER 
FREE complete with back and corner cords ready for 
llow, will, for a short time, be presented to purchasers of 
ee & Co. pillows or cushions. Write for our booklet 
“Pine Feathers Make Fine Pillows’’ 


you ought to know about piileows and how to secure 
Be omer fi A postal will 


Every ge 





Re ehion cover free of charge. Write to-day, 


do, Mention your dealer’s name. 
Chas. Emmerich & Co., 192 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Makers of Fine Feather Pillows 

















No need to pay 


an extravagant price for a fine razor. 


VOGEL SPECIAL 


tempered by & secret process, and will 
pe a keen cise oliger withost honing, 
than any other razor. a 


41,00 paerpaia 
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50c. Money back, if not sastatastee?. Write for booklet 
VOGEL RAZOR CO., Station G, Philadelphia 


TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 


allowed on all our bicycles, We SHIP ON 
} aS APPROVAL without a cent deposit; any 
x wheel as satisfactory returned at our expense, 
if di 
106s Modes $875 to $17 
Coaster Brakes, Hedgethorne Puncture 
ee tre ms best equipment. 1902 and 
1903 Models, best 
aa... — 7 to $12 
500 Second-hand Wheels 
All d } 
Sine 50 60 oe 
Great Factory Clearing Sale at half 
Factory Cost. 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
in each town to take orders from sample 


wheel furnished by us. Our agents make 
big profits. Write at once for catalogues and 


our cial Offer. 
AUTOMOBILES, TIRES, Sewing Machines, 
Sundries, etc., half usual prices. 
Mead Cycle Co., Dept.53-F, Chicago 


How to Converse 

THE ART OF TALKING WELL IN SOCIETY 
Taught by Mail 

YOU MAY LEARN: 


How to begin a conversation. 

How to fill the awkward pauses. 
How to teli an anecdote or story. 
How to raise the conversation 



































How to avoid self-consciousness, 
bluntness, tiresomeness. 

How to be an interesting dinner, 
companion. 

We teach you how to acquire an 
active brain, a bright eye, elastic 
muscles, symmetry of figure, 
clear complexion, proper car- & 
riage, ease of manner. Write for information and blanks. 


A. P. GARDINER, Pres’t 
20th CENTURY INSTRUCTION CO. 
Box 31, Central Bank Building NEW YORK 




















is the highest type both in quality and design of 
1) American China, Look for this trade mark 

on every piece. Send us your dealer’s name and 

we will send our “China Book H,” illustrating 

100 piece Dinner Set in full colors and showing 

effective ways of displaying china. If your dealer 

cannot supply you with T.8.& T. Porcelain, order direct. We 
ag freight east of the Mississippi, allowance made beyond. 
@ ‘aylor Smith & Taylor Co., East Liverpool, Ohio 


ee 


== = 
To or frox: the ST. LOUIS FAIR 
Cool Delightful Spot to REST is the 


Chicago Beach Hotel 


Fifiy First Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago 
Had finest Summer and Winter Hotel on the Great Lakes for 
Ch ilies, tor rists and transient guests. Only ten minutes ride to 
icago’s Siopping and theater center. Built of stone and 
Dep brick 450 large outside rooms; 220 private bath rooms. 
hearly 1000 feet of broad veranda overlooking lake. Tempt- 
table. GEO. W. REYNOLDS, Mgr. (formerly Hotel Del 














ote, Cal.) Send for Handsome New Illustrated Booklet. 


K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 
We want more salesmen.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 



















| turned, she stopped to talk. 
| turned, his face had something the same 


A CORNER 
‘Continued from page 19) 


“Your sister isn’t one of the opposition.” 

“Of course Nelly’s with you. She’s more 
than a three-year-old, and not in such fool- 
ishness. Still, she hears everything from 
the little girls.” 

“And—” Betty prompted. 

“They’ve formed a class to read about 
the Renaissance, or the Ramayana, or some- 
thing.” 

“They have left me out.” Miss Betty 
Thornton’s large eyes flashed suddenly and 
her little teeth clicked sharply as her lips 
closed for a moment. “That settles it,” she 
announced quickly. ‘They have done it on 
purpose, to try to hurt me—and I don’t 
want to have revenge, I simply want justice. 
Now,” she said, “I must talk to Sammy 
Ward.” 

“Can’t I have a few more words and 
minutes?” Truesdale begged. “I haven't 
seen you for so long.” 

“This afternoon,” she defined. 

“That is long—from my point of view. | 
I’ve so much to say.” 

“Another time,”’ she declared. 

“Don’t you want to hear it?” he asked, 
gazing at her; and his look told what he 
did not say in words. 


“Yes—no—o,” she said slowly, as she 
started abruptly away. 
Truesdale sat moodily silent. Nor dur- 


ing dinner did anything happen to encour- 
age him. Not once did she turn in his di- | 
rection. On the contrary, she devoted her- | 
self with a gentle persistence to ard, 
who, unaccustomed to the treatment, quite 
lost his head. He was a mild, insignificant 
youth—of excellent position and prospects, 
but found far from “exciting” by the young 
women of his world. Still, he was one of 
the dancing men—asked everywhere, and, 
as such, a recognized entity in society. Un- 
der Betty’s skilful management he quickly 
reached a state of swelling pride and un- 
wonted self-confidence. He found himself 
saying much that he had not dreamed of 
saying. 

“And won’t you dance the cotillon with 
me at the Haywoods’?” he asked, as he saw 
Mrs. Blanding rise from her chair. 


“Do you want me to do it?” Betty asked | 


bewilderingly. 

“T can’t tell you how much,” he said 
breathlessly. “And you will?” he urged 
anxiously. 


“T will, Mr. Ward,” she said sweetly as 
she rose, while he held back her chair, “if 
I dance with any one. But don’t say any- 
thing about it.” 

* With a smile she glided away, leaving 
Ward in enraptured amazement. Truesdale 
watched her vanish through the door with 
a deepening frown. Nor later, when he 
reached the drawing-room, could he find an 
opportunity to speak a word to her. She 
was ensconced 





in a corner with Arthur | 


Trimble—looking at him over her fan in a | 


way that caused Truesdale to turn angrily 
away. 

The next morning found Betty astir 
bright and early. No signs indicated that 
when she had the night before laid her head 
upon the pillow sleep was long in coming. 
Indeed, she never looked fresher or more 
radiant than when she stood in riding-habit 
at ten o’clock on the steps of the porte- 
cochére, while Bob Drummond tightened a 
girth on one of the horses which the groom 
was holding. The ride was long, and they 
did not return until after twelve. Still, 
when she had dismounted, Drummond _lin- 
gered for a few last important words. They 
stood talking earnestly for some time in the 
dark archway of the big door. When he did 


turn and run down the steps, he carried a | 
satisfied, not to say complacent, expression | 


on his face. | 


Miss Betty Thornton spent an active and | 


busy day. With the greatest rapidity pos- 
sible—for the time was short—she was out 
of her habit and into another garb. A few 
moments found her trotting down Climax 
Avenue. That she should, a block away 
from the Club, come on to Moreton Dyer 
was evidently a surprise to her. At least, 
the swift expression of her changing face 
displayed great astonishment, and her words 
expressed atnazement. That he should | 
turn and walk with her was only natural. 
That she went on down the avenue was 
quite the usual course of things. 

“What time is it?” she demanded sud- 
denly, as they emerged from a book-shop at | 
the corner just before the Square. 

“A quarter past one,” he said. | 

“And I was to lunch at Daisy Brown’s at 
one. Oh, I must hurry.” 

Still, on the steps of the house which she 
had once passed and to which they now re- 
When Dyer 


look of pleasure and victory that Drum- 
mond’s countenance had shown hardly more 
than an hour before. 

From luncheon Miss Betty Thornton, af- 
ter a brief conversation with Daisy Brown’s 
brother, who happened to be crossing the 
hall, made her way swiftly to a “tea.” The 
delay occasioned by her conversation with 
Harold Brown caused her to be late, and she 
entered hurriedly. But she did not appear 
to be in any haste to depart. Almost imme- 
diately she disappeared with Jerry Jarvis 
into the billiard-room. She only emerged 
as the short winter’s day was drawing to a | 
close to walk home accompanied by Guy 
Sherrill. 

Even she appeared to feel some weari- 
ness, for she threw herself with a sigh into 
a chair in the library when she reached it. | 
The evening newspaper was lying spread 
out on the table. Idly she picked it up, but | 
her gaze grew more interested and her grasp 





A Rambler Reflection 


Thousands of people who are considering the purchase of an automobile, want 
a machine that is strong—powerful—easy riding—simple—durable—graceful and - 
right up-to-date. MODEL “H,” here illustrated, has full elliptic springs—two 
powerful brakes—28 inch wheels—3 inch tires—81 inch wheel base—large cylinder 
engine of 7 actual horse power. It will carry four people over any kind of road in 
any kind of weather. Fitted with two lamps and horn, $850.00 at the factory. 


Six different models, $750.00 to $1,350.00 at 


the factory. Write for the new Art Catalog. 


THOS. B. JEFFERY & COMPANY 
KENOSHA, WIS., U. S. A. 


Chicago Boston 
Branc. Branch 
304 Wabash 145 Columbus 
Avenue venue 

















( Headache and Neuralgia | 


CAN BE CURED 


(0d & Navy 
Liquid Glue 


will mend broken furniture, 
make fractured china, cut- 
glass or bric-a-brac as good 
as new. In fact, will glue 
anything glueable, quickly and 
with no bother. Far superior to 
any liquid glue or cement yet invented. 
Comes in tubes and bottles. 

If your dealer won't supply you, send 
us 5 cents for sample tube. 


WACHTER MFG. CO. 
513 West Pratt Street Baltimore, Md. 
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DR. WHITEHALL’S MEGRIMINE 


A special remedy prepared by a specialist fora 
special purpose; will cure any headache in thirty 
minutes. Try it,.then you will never be without 
itin your home. A postal card will ering youa 
convincing sample free. Twenty years of unpar- 
alleled success places MEGRIMINE at the head 
of all remedies for HEADACHE aud NEURAL- 
GIA. Sold by all druggists, or address 


THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO. 
= 187 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 














































“A Merry Heart 
Goes All the Day”’ 


FOR LIGHT SUMMER READING 


indoors or out there is nothing to compare with our 


Library of Wit and Humor 


collected from the works of the world’s greatest humorists. These volumes 
contain a feast of choice tales which have delighted people of all ages and countries. 


Amusement, Entertainment, Good Cheer and Instruction 


on every page. The Library of Wit and Humor, edited by A. R. Spofford and Rufus E. Shapley, 
comprises five large volumes, 74 x 1034 inches, of 400 pages each, making in all over 2,000 pages 
of the choicest humorous literature. : 

The text is printed upon handsome selected paper. The gilt tops, rich library buckram 
binding, beautiful illustrations make these volumes fit to grace the finest bookcase anywhere. 


THE AUTHORS AND WORKS 

The authors represented reach out across the ages, from Aristophanes to Asop, 
Cervantes—thence to our own humorists to Mark Twain of the present day. Every 
author of note is represented. 


Examine the Books 
Grasp this opportunity; add this 
fine set of books to your library. 
Each volume contains pleasure and 
entertainment for a lifetime. and you can pay a little at a time. 


Send the Coupon Today. No Expense to You 


We'll deliver the books without risk, cost or obligation on 

your part. Keep them five days. Examine them 

thoroughly. If you decide you don’t want them, 

we'll pay return charges. 

IT’S A RARE CHANCE—BUT YOU 
MUST ACT QUICKLY 


Mail the Coupon at once 


SIEGEL COOPER CO. 
6th Avenue New York 






















Siegel 
Cooper Co. 
New York 


Send me on ap- 
proval, prepaid, a 
set of the Library 
of Wit and Humor. 
If satisfactory, I will 
pay $1.00 within five 
days after receipt of 
books, and $2.00 per month 
thereafter for 4 months. If 
not satisfactory, I will return 
the set within five days of re- 
ceipt. Until the full purchase 
price has been paid, title of the 
books to remain with Siegel Cooper 
Co, 


Small Monthly Payments 
Secures them. We have only a few sets on 
hand—and have decided to reduce the 
price for our Library Club. $1.00 down 

















Corns Lots of ways to re- 
move them, but the 
only right method is to use AsCORN 
SALVE. No pain, no knife, no dan- 
ger of blood-poisoning, and it cures 
every time. 15c, at your druggist’s 
or by mail. 

Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 


We give one beautiful rolled gold solitaire 
Puritan rose diamond ring, solid-gold pat- 
tern, for selling 20 packages Garfield Pepsin 


Gum, at 5 cents a package. Finest quality; easy sale. 
Send name; we mail gum. When sold sénd money; we 
mail ring. 7th year. Hundreds of thousands pleased 
customers. Catalog free showing hundreds premiums. 
GARFIELD GUM CO., Box 600, MEADVILLE, PA. 














RED TOP RYE 


(67 @) 0} DENS 5 8 £3. 6 OD a 


FERDINAND . WESTHEIMER & SONS It's up to YOU 


CINCINNATI, O. 
ST. JOSEPH. MO. LOVISVILLE. KY. 
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Cuentos Ticos: Short Stories of Costa Rica 
By RICARDO FERNANDEZ GUARDIA 


Translated from the Spanish, with an introduction 
and notes of interest on the country adjoining 
Panama and the Canal, by GRAY CASEMENT. 
12mo, fully illustrated (probably) . . . . $2.00 


ADVANCE NOTICE 
Write your bookseller or 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, Publishers 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 











At Night 


whether running or 
standing still 


the Apple 


IGNITION AND LIGHTING SYSTEM for Gasoline 
Launches, Automobiles and Gas Engines has not only the 
advantage of absolutely sure ignition, more speed and more 
power, but the Apple Igniting Dynamo furnishes sufficient ad- 
ditional current to maintain three electric lights (two side lights 
and one rear light) on your Automobile. Outfits of various 
capacities for Launches. 

The storage batteries in the Apple system will maintain 3 
lights when the dynamo is not running. No weak batteries. 
No coal oil. No carbide. No matches to vlew out. Can be at- 
tached to any engine 
now using batteries. 

Don’t be at the mer- 
cy of a twenty -cent 
door-bell battery. r 
Write for information. y 

See our exhibits in 
the Automobile and 
Electrical Sections at 
St. Louis. 


THE DAYTON BLECTRICAL MFG. CO. 
121 Reiboid Bidg., Dayton, Ohio 














GASOLENE CARS 


Which of the Locomobile Twins, Reliability 
or Simplicity, is more attractive ? 
Reliability and Simplicity are the most important 





qualities in any car, and best exemplified in the Locomo- 

bile. Front vertical motors only. Prices, $2,100 up. 

The Locomobile Co. of America, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Members Association of Licensed Automobile Mfrs. 
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GNORANCE— 


Lack of Common Sense 
| make drudge 


Prejudice, 


of housework. 
WOMEN WITH BRAINS, 


know that 


Fearline 


| 

| 

is the Best Soap—in a con- 

venient, powdered form—and 

something more. It cleanses 

without rubbing—simply 
SOAK and RINSE (boil if 

you prefer). Avoids the wash- 

board’s wear and tear. 


THE DIRECTIONS ON THE 
PACKAGE ARE. ALWAYS 


FOLLOWED BY 
Intelhigent Women 








To sweetly wedge your way into 
her affections keep her well 
provided with 









Chocolates 
and Confections 


Sold everywhere. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
1316 Chestnut St., Phila, 























Don’t fool with 


your face. Insist on 
having Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets sold every- 
where, The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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EASIER TO ROW 





Write bean for 
free catalogue No other boat so desirable for 
15 foot boat, crated, $29.00 ladies and children. 
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ABSOy LUTELY SAFE 


summer resorts, c 
fort. The modern row-boat for pleasure, safety and durability. 


W.H. MULLINS, 407 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 


Mullins Unsinkable 
Steel Pleasure Boats 


Made of steel. Practically indestructible. Air 
chamber each end. Cannot sink. Cannot leak. 
Require no caulking. Ideal boat for family use, 
parks. Guaranteed. Will seat five persons in com- 









of the sheet less listless as her eyes caught 
the heading of an article: 


“FLURRY IN W. & N. W. 
“UNUSUAL ACTIVITY AT THE OPENING 
OF THE MARKET 
“LOCAL INTERESTS HEAVILY INVOLVED 


“Telegrams from New York indicate that 
a sudden activity is evident in the stock of 
the railroad most closely connected with 
the business of Illinapolis. The Board 
Room had not been open more than a few 
minutes when the fact was disclosed that 
a determined effort was being made to pull 
down the price of the listed securities of 
the W. & N. W. At once the evidences of 
a strong bear raid were seen. Within half 
an hour the stock had fallen eleven points. 
There have been rumors for some time of 
the largest interests having come in con- 
flict, and behind this fall there may be mvre 
than appears. Indeed, this may be only the 





concerned with even greater powers behind 
them. The condition of the market was 
decidedly panicky, and everything points to 
an exciting day to-morrow.” 


She seized quickly the telegram which she 
saw upon the tray in his hand. Tearing 
open the envelope she read: 
“Miss ELIzABETH THORNTON, 
“1123 Climax Avenue, IlIlinapolis. 
“Just arrived. Prospect squally. Wait. 
Fur will fly to-morrow. as a 


She sprang to her feet, ran to the table, 
and, seizing a blank, wrote rapidly: 
“Amos TuHornTon, Eso., 
“Lawson, Lining & Company, 
Wall Street, City of New York. 
“Never mind. We shall win. - doing 
gloriously here. —— 


That evening was a repetition of the pre- 
ceding one. At dinner she found herself 
placed next to Percy Cummings. Afterward 
she talked to Fergus McKee. Singularly 
both men left her with the self-satisfied air 
noticeable upon all who that day had the 
opportunity of speaking with her. 

At a little before eleven on the following 
morning Betty received the first of the tele- 
grams which succeeded each other at irreg- 
ular intervals. 

“Battle begun. Neither side yielding. 
Still 67%. Something doing ——r- 


Instantly a reply was hurried off: 
“Coming on splendidly. Ten men have 
asked me already. Sie ad 
The next despatch from New York ar- 
rived at half-past eleven. 
. “Got the idea. Good enough. Tide turn- 
ing. 69% and rising. Taking everything 
offered. You had better do the same. 
VA.“ 


At twelve Betty telegraphed: 
“Benny Parker—the twelfth—has just tel- 
ephoned. a hs 
At twelve-thirty came from New York: 
“Support the market. 75 here. Got them 
on the run. ce, a 
At once Betty replied: 
“The thirteenth. Telephone still ringing 
and other counties still to be <3 from. 


Within half an hour an answer was in 
her hands: 

“Everything coming our way. 95 and 
only beginning to go up.’ 
Betty’s next despatch read simply: 
“Fourteen. Only Clarence Baldwin left. 
Start in a few minutes with him in his 
automobile for Chountry Club. oa.” 
At two another telegram arrived: 
“Booming. Shorts getting to cover. 125. 
Up fifteen points in five minutes. Almost 
in complete control.” 
Before Betty drew on her gloves she wrote 
and sent “rush” another communication. 
“Just starting. Clarence Baldwin all 
needed to complete the fifteen. Most im- 
portant of all—girls wild about him. Shall 
have messages telephoned to Club. 

7” 


Not a trace of excitement showed in Bet- 
ty’s face as she descended the steps and 
stood inspecting the huge automobile. Bald- 
win was standing spectacled and fur-coated 
in waiting. 

“You'll be warm enough?” he said. 
“Plenty,” she answered; and indeed her 
glowing cheeks indicated that she had no 
fear of the wintry blasts. 

The great machine shook through all its 
immense frame as if eager to be off—then 
with a heave it was away. Rushing out the 
Avenue, the speed was so great that Betty 
could not bow to Truesdale when she saw 
him upon the walk. In an instant she 
caught sight of him. In an instant he was 
left behind. An hour afterward she met him 
coming down the steps of the Chountry Club 
as she mounted them. He attempted to pass 
her with a ceremonious bow, but she paused 
so that he could not. 

“We have been to the Lake and back in 
fifty-two minutes.” 

“T hope you enjoyed it,” said he stiffly. 
“Oh, why will you?” she whispered. | “{ 
want to speak to you, but I can’t now.’ 

“T can understand .that,” he said a 
“You don’t. I am so sorry. Mr. Bald- 





beginning of a battle royal, in which a num- | 
ber of our most prominent capitalists are | 


Miss Betty Thornton let the newspaper | 
fall. She sat looking into the fire very | 
much as Amos Thornton had done. Abrupt- | 
ly she drew herself up as a servant entered. | 


“The Car that Climbs’ 
Is Climbing in Favor 
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“Of course,” he grumbled. 

“Qh, don’t make a mistake,” she begged, 
as she tripped up the steps, leaving Trues- 
dale still threateningly regarding the polo 
field. : 
Another telegram was lying on the table 
in the library when Betty entered the room. 

“Closed 510. Highest ever. Victory along 
the entire line. Enemy has sent to ask for 
conference. Am to see representaiives at 
nine this evening. Shall let them down 
easy. 

Again Betty answered at once: 


“Have secured Mr. Baldwin. Asked me 
this afternoon. Fifteen now complete. Con- 
trol situation. Shall make my own terms. 


Only demand justice. Victory assured, but 
victory has its price. However, “ae a the 


best. 
Ill 


HE Haywood dance was the greatest 
7 event of the Illinapolis season. For 

weeks anticipation had been active—in- 
terest acute. That the affair with the Hay- 
wood lavishness would be brilliant every one 
had known. The only question was how 
splendid the ball would be—how gorgeous 
the decorations, how magnificent the prepa- 
rations. Though the fact that there was to 
be a cotillon had been in a measure held 
secret, so that the older guests would de- 
part and leave greater space for the dancing, 
by degrees the extensive nature of the ar- 
rangements had come out. That the figures 
were to be something new and beautiful 
was understood. That the favors were to 
surpass anything ever seen in_ IIlinapolis, 
and to equal anything that had ever been 
anywhere else, was conceded. 

At two o’clock there was less of a crush 
upon the stair, through the wide hall, and 
in the great ballroom. The music rose 
more distinctly above the voices—the dan- 
cers moved more freely. Supper had begun, 
was almost finished, and in a few minutes 
the dancing space would be clear for the 
first figure. Girls were hurrying with their 
partners to assure themselves of places by 
tving chairs together with their handker- 
chiefs. Some even had seated themselves, 
awaiting events. But at the foot of the 
stairs was gathered a group of maidens. 
Generally they would have been the first 
to hold the most prominent positions. They 
were the youngest and prettiest, the most 
popular and the best placed. Now they 
stood alone in a desolate group. Bettv 
from a distant doorway regarded them with 
a smile. 

“You remember what you _ promised,” 
said a voice behind her. “Shall we find a 
place?” 

“Wait, Mr. Baldwin,” she answered. 

“They are beginning,” he urged. 

“Oh,” she cried, “you know what I said.” 

“That you would dance the cotillon with 
me.” 

“No,” she answered. “That I would 
dance the cotillon with you if I danced 
with any one. Wait.” 

She sped away. By a small stair which 
she knew she ran up to the dressing-room. 
When she entered it she found the maids 
were the only occupants. She had, however. 
hardly crossed the floor when the first of 
the group of girls who had been gathered 
by the stair came in. She entered slowly. 
Wearily but impatiently she allowed one of 
the waiting-women to get out her wraps. 

“Not going?” asked Betty blithely. 

“Yes,” she answered. “I think I must. 
I don’t care for the german, anyway.” 

She had hardly spoken when the second 
of the damsels appeared—to be followed by 
a third and a fourth. With the manner of 
young mourners, one after the other they 
proceeded to allow the maids to invest them 
with their furry overshoes and fluffy outer 
garments. 

A silent mourning sisterhood they stood 
when a final, indignant young lady entered 
quickly and angrily. She surveyed the wait- 
ing company.. She looked at Betty before 
the mirror busy with her hair. In a mo- 
ment she had bounced forward. 

“This is your work, Betty Thornton!” she 
said furiously. 

_ “What, Miss Forrest?” asked Betty, turn- 
ing with a gentle look. 

“That not one of the girls have partners. 
That I haven’t one. That they have to go 
home. That I have to go home. There 
are, as you know, only fifteen men in town 
with whom any one of us wants to dance— 
would dance—and each one of them is en- 
gaged to you. You can’t dance with all of 
them.” 


“No,” said Betty. 

“And there isn’t one of us can stay be- 
cause we haven’t any one of us a partner. 
I think it is outrageous.” > 

murmur of indignant sympathy rose in 
chorus from the group behind. 

“I never heard of such a thing,” she cried. 

“I think it is unusual,” Betty admitted 
blandly. 

“What are you going to do about it? 
You are driving us away.” 

Oh, no,” Betty urged softly. “You can 
Stay. 


less some of them learn the way you have 
behaved and refuse to be imposed upon and 
ask us.” 
“T think I can hold them,” said Betty, 
with entire certitude, “as long as I wish.” 
it s—it’s a horrid plot on your par...” 
No,” answered Betty slowly. “ii. 
corner.” 

“What?” 

“Never mind, but there have been plots 
and conspiracies, I think.” 

She stood for a moment in silence facing 
the gathering of girls. 


“With not a man to dance with us, un- | 


"save 910 a Month 


I can tell you how to invest it, 
where it will be absolutely 
safe, and where it will grow 
immediately and rapidly 


If you can save $10 a month (only 33¢ a day), I would like to sead 
you full particulars about an investment that I know will interest you. 
An investment that may prove the foundation of your fortune, that 
will at least prove the best investment you have ever made. 

For more than a year, I have been studying and watching a num- 
ber of industrial plants throughout the country, and particularly in 
Philadelphia, from an investor’s standpoint. 

Nearly two years ago I undertook the sale of $500,000.00 worth of 
industrial stock in a plant which was doing upwards of $800,000.00 
business a year. The stock was then selling at par, and paid a nomi- 
nal interest, 

I saw that it was destined to become a great industry, that its ag- 
gressive management meant large returns for investors, and in rec- 
ommending it to my clients, told them candidly what I thought it 
should pay in dividends, even under a most conservative estimate. 

To-day the stock in this Company is selling at $25.00 above par. 
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opportunity to invest in a business that I am convinced will be one 
of the most profitable industries of the country—an industry that I 
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claim for it. 
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$75,000.00—they will be nearly double that amount this year. 
8th—The profits are very large because the raw material is converted directly into 
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come in, in the meantime, 
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JHOUSANDS have asked themselves this question. Few 

have answered it honestly and squarely. It takescourage to 
depart from the ordinary. But others have done it. So can 
you. We havea plan so fascinati SO practical success= 
ful that you will want to know all about it. . Just write to us 
today and we will explain fully how we can start you in 


The Mail Order Business 


We have already started hundreds toward success. The Mail 
Order Business is dignified, clean and profitable. If you cone 
sider a moment you will recal] the names of dozens of men who 
have built large fortunes out of the Mail Order Business. They 
began small with only ordinary ability—but they worked. 
They planned. Youcandothe same. You will not have to ; 
give up your present work, Whether employed or not you can ‘ 
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e le amount of working capital and want to bi method of expanding the cartilage, all of which is clearly and fully explained in a booklet entitled ‘How To Grow 
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Thisis free. Get our booklet, mailed for 4c in stamps. But 7 vetter health, more nerve force, increased bodily development and longer life. Its use necessitates no drugs, no internal 
write today without fail. { ; treating, no operation, no hard work, no big expense, Your height can be increased, no matter what your age or sex 
A valuable Desk Book of methods ley may be, and this can be done at home without the knowledge of others, This new and original method of increasing one’s : 
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“*That settles No. 10,’ said 
Sissy, while she danced with 
dise omfort.""—From “The Madi- 
gans,”’ by the author of “In the 
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Learn the Truth 


Do you know 


that the main cause of un- 
happiness, ill-health, sickly 
children, and divorce is ad- 
mitted by physicians and 
shown by court records to 
be ignorance of the laws of 
self and sex? 


Sexology 
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Ht designs are thoroughly Indian 
My and are furnished us by the tribes 
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Their bright, striking colors will be 
a welcome addition to cozy corner, 
Widen’ and college room, while their 
satisfying warmth is a boon to the 
Wfinvalid, the convalescent, the travel- 
er, the camper. 
* Send for FREE catalogue ‘“C,” = 
with illustrations of the various patterns and the robes fn fil 
actual use. Robes returnable if not perfectly satisfactory, Ba 
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For gentlemen who appreciate quality; for the weak who need to be 
strengthened; for the careful physician who requires purity; for everybody 


who knows a good thing. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


i , BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 
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“Now,” she said briskly, “you have brought | 
| the matter up and we can talk about it. I 
want you to understand perfectly. I didn’t 
promise any one of them that I should dance 
with him. What I said to each was that I 
would dance with him if I danced with any 
one.” 


A murmur of angry protest ran through 
the assemblage before her. 

“IT have been perfectly fair and truthful 
with every one. If the men chose to ask 
me I had as much right to have them do 
it as any one. don’t dance with any 
of them they will be free.” 

“And you are not going to?” asked a very 
youthful and hopeful voice from the ranks. 
Miss Forrest frowned, but she waited with 
evident anxiety for the answer. 

“Under certain conditions,’ said Betty 
firmly, “I am not. Certain things being 
so, I shall tell them I’ll not dance with any 
of them.” 

For a moment there was silence. Miss 
Forrest maintained a stern reserve, and 
the others observing her were afraid to ask 
the question too evidently on the lips of 
each. 

“You wish to know the condition?” Betty 
demanded. 

No one spoke, though Miss Forrest vainly 
tried to express an entire absence of any 
interest in the matter, and failed in the 
attempt. 

“Very well,” said Betty, as the silence be- 
came a question. “I want to know if Miss 
Whiting is to retain her position.” 

A second—a minute passed. The strain 
was too great. Miss Forrest tried to hold 
her attitude of firm determination. Evi- 
dently she had not the confidence and sup- 
port of her followers. A growing restless- 
ness disclosed that they were deserting her. 

“Why, Betty,” said one hesitatingly, “I 
don’t know what that has to do with it.” 

“T don’t think it has much,” Betty ad- 
mitted. “Still, I just wanted to know.” 

“Of course,” Miss Forrest said slowly, 
as the girl behind her nudged her vigorous- 
ly. “If you think best.” 

“And, Betty,” cried another girl, 
never thought of anything else.” 

“And you must be Chairman of the Com- 
mittee,” assured a third. 

“And. Betty, we’ve been wanting to ask 
you to join our Class,” implored a fourth. 

“That is just as you please,” Betty said 
proudly. “I think now I will go down- 
stairs and—why don’t you come, too?” 

For another moment no one stirred. Then 
the most youthful of the number dropped 
into a chair and held out her foot for the 
maid to remove the covering of her slip- 
pers. She was plump and had dimples, and 
in a moment she laughed. 

“I’m not going to miss the fun, for one,” 
she said determinedly. “And if Betty’s 
beaten us we've been foolish enough and 
deserve it.” 

Quickly all began to unwind the wrap- 
pings from their heads and drop the gar- 
ments from their shoulders. As_ Betty 
turned before she slipped through the door 
she saw them all preparing to follow her 
to the ballroom. 

Truesdale stood disconsolately leaning 
against a pillar. A slight touch on his arm 
made him turn and start. 

“The cotillon has begun,” Betty suggested. 
“I thought you had forgotten.” 

“Didn’t you ask me to dance?” she in- 
quired sternly. 

“Ves ” 


“we 


“And now I am going to tell you I am not 
going to dance with you.” 

He looked reproachfully at her, and the 
lines of his mouth showed that he was striv- 
ing to conceal what he felt. 

“T am not surprised,” he said grimly. 
“Aren’t you?” she asked gayly, tucking her 
hand under his arm. “Come.” 

She led him away from the crowd into 


the dimness and distant stillness of the 
conservatory. 
“Now,” she said, sinking into a darkened 


corner under the spreading leaves of the 
great plants, “I will tell you something. 
You are the only one with whom I said I 
would dance. And now I am going to ask 
you to let me off.” 

"i of course,” he answered formally. 
“Because,” she hurried on, “you won't 
mind sitting here with me away from the 
others through the cotillon. Don’t you think 
that will be nicer?” 
“Yes,” he assented, 
lighted astonishment. 
“For I haven’t been able to talk with you 
for so long—two days. And there is always 
so much to say—and if you have anything 
to tell me—” 

“It is much better,” he cried. 

“Then you have something to tell me,” 
she said, with a great air of polite curiosity. 
“T should think I had, only you know it.” 
“IT think,” she whispered, “that you'd bet- 
ter tell me anyway, so that I shall be sure.” 


in hurried and de- 


They looked up as a servant entered. 
“A telegram, Miss Thornton,” said the 
man, “which has been sent here.” 

Betty seized it. In an instant she had 
the envelope open, and was glancing over 
its yellow sheets: 


“Corner successful. Have come to terms. 
Combination _ broken. Enemy completely 
routed. Treaty signed, with big indemnity. 
In full control of the Road, with large 
gains. Back to-morrow to tell you about it. 
gi? age inh 


“Yes,” she said softly, “I think the cor- 
ner was a great success.” 
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Without Stropping 


We want you to test for yourself in your own 


cleanliness, time-saving ,freedom from strope 
ping and honing, the delightful velvet shave 
ing of that one safety that is not only a 
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Gillette Safety Razor 


Always ready—always keen. It has twelve 

double-edged blades as thin as paper,tempered 

and glass hardened by our new process 6o that 

it takes diamond dust to grind them—24 keen 
edges—?4 razors in one—each blade gives from 
ten to thirty perfect shaves without bother or 
attention. 


No Stropping or Honing} 
New blades inserted in a second. You have 
only to latherand shave. No matter how tender ¥ 
your face or how wiry your beard—no matter how 
nervous or unused to shaving you may be, in 3 ff 
= minutes time your face will be as smooth as ry 
babe’s—you'll shave in perfect comfort and without a 
scratch. Barber shops mean tedious waits and risk of infec. 
tion. A Gillette Razor lasts for years. When you have used 
each of the edges until dull, return tous and we will give 
you six new blades in exchange at no cost to you. 12 new ff 
blades $1. Money back if not satisfied after 30 days trial— ff 
We do as we say. Triple silver set in elegant caso, only 
$5.00. Ask your dealer—if he doesn’t sell it, get him Wf 
] to correspond with us. Or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Anyhow,write for our booklet. It’s full of interest, 


The Gillette Sales Co., 
1615 Manhattan Building, Chicago. 
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2 Carat $65 ; $10 cash and $5 per month, 
CREDIT PRICES of above described goods 
are reduced to the uttermost limits within 
the bounds of restricted pos- 
sibility. Don’t hesitate toor- 
deratonce. Ask us to send 


Diamond Ring C. 0. D. first 
payment, for your inspection; 
We pay expressage. After ac- 
nantasne of goods balance may 
paid in 9 monthly le 
pay 


ments. Catalogue No. 

Went everywhere. 
Herbert L. Joseph & Co, 
Diamonds-Watches—Jewelry 

148K 61 State St, Chicago, 














$500 Cash Prizes in 1904 


for pretty babies. Your baby may 
be entered for one of the prizes if 
neg use the best cleanser and healer 
‘or baby’s delicate skin, 


SPIM SOAP 


| Far superior to powaer, because it 
does not clog the pores. Send for 
nm = information about the prizes. Spim 
Soap, 25 cents. Spim Ointment, 50 cents. Postpaid. 
Album of ‘*400 Babies’’ sent free. 

Spim Co., C.B.Knox,Pres.,‘ 16 Knox Av., Johnstown, N.Y. 
















The New 

ard Game 
is well worth 

yeur while. 


ORTHVAGHIL 
Nothing like it. 


——————_—E—__ SSS. 
ewe entertaining, instructive, sociable. Any nom- 
vit Special St.Louis World’s 


play it. 
. No 
air Souvenir Edition 27%. 
Only 0c, Gilt pines ie. Get it and start things goin 
in your neighborhood. At your dealer’s or postpaii 
rom publishers GEO. B. DOAN & CO. 298 Wabash Av. Chica: 












SALESMEN WANTED —22°22*s} dealers and 

storekeepers, start in 
business for yourself on our capital. We make men’s 
fine clothing to measure and you can sell our perfect 
fitting, highest class tailoring at a good profit for as 
little money as others retail ready made goods. You 
can control entire local trade with our line. Fall line 
350 up to date styles of woolens, fashion displays, etc., 
now ready and furnished free. A great opportunity. 
Write today for full particulars and exclusive terri- 
tory. Experience not absolutely necessary. AMERICAN 
WOOLEN MILLS Co., Dept. F, Washington Boulevard 
and Union Street, Chicago. 


ATENT SECURED] 


Or Fee Returned 


Frex opinion as to patentability. Send for Guide Book and What 
to Invent, finest publications issued for free distribution, Patents 
secured by us advertised free in Patent Record. Samp_te Copy Free. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 605 F St., Washington, D. C. 
FOR 


GINSENG and Golden Seal ptorir 


Thousands of dollars worth can 
be raised in a small garden. 


Illustrated book upon its 
Ecttable cultivation mailed free. 
































HOBSON GIN- 
ENG GARDENS. WEST UNION, IOWA. 


ore SCHOOL QUESTION? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
1825 Fisher Building - - - - Chicago, Ill. 
and Musical Compositions. 


ROYALTY PAID We arrange and popularize. 
ON PIONEER PUB. CO. 
SONG-POEMS °° 











Baltimore Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











As Truesdale looked at her she handed 


the telegram to him. 


SEEDS AND ROOTS. 

Gi | N S E N (i Prices low. 50 cent book on 
Culture and Profits of Gin- 

seng FREE. Send for it. 

D. BRANDT - Box 523 - BREMEN, OHIO 
Fortunes in this plant. Easily 


grown. Roots and seeds for sale. 





“What shall you answer?” he asked. 





es pe gh > 


“That I’m glad, and—that I shall pers | 
something rather important to tell myself.” 


Room in your garden, Piant in 


fall. Booklet and Magazine, 4 cents. 


OZARK GINSENG CO., Dept. 1, Joplin, Mo. 































at St. Louis Exposition 


When tired and exhausted from sight-seeing, 
you will find nothing more reviving and refresh- 


ing than “Schlitz.” 


When the nerves need food, beer is the 
usual prescription. So in insomnia; so in 


nervousness. 


The doctor knows that malt and hops are 
nerve foods and tonics. He knows that pure 


beer is good for you. 


That is why he says ‘Schlitz.’ 


Schlitz Pale and Export Bottled Beers and Schlitz Famous Atlas Brand Draught Beer 


are on sale exclusively at— 


Administration Restaurant, located between the Forestry, Fish and Game 
and Administration Buildings. 


Fleischman’s Vienna Restaurant, located in the Model City, north of 


east corner of Manufactures Building. 


Schlitz Export Bottled Beer and Schlitz Wiener Draught Beer are on sale at— 
The Firmin Michel ‘‘Hot Roast Beef Sandwich” Cafe, located in 
the Philippine Exhibition. 


Government Restaurant and Cafe, conducted by Firmin Michel, located 
northeast of the Liberal Arts Building. 








-The Beer That Made , Milwaukee Famous.” 








b SHREDDED 
aE AT 


Because i Cal be prepared 
M ever 250 Oillerenl W2Ys 


It rs thoroughly 


Tastes Good— cooked and 
ready for- , 


Does Good jnstont 


@ Shredded Whole Wheat is the food of 
thinking people because in it is contained all the 
true food that exists. 





@ Chemistry points out that each property of Shredded Wheat 
has its counterpart in an element of the body, and further, that 
each of its food properties is supplied in exactly the propor- 
tion required to give perfect nourishment to mind and body. 


@ That's why Shredded Whole Wheat products are called 
Natural Foods—that’s why—when all other foods are 14 het " 
distasteful and cloy the appetite—the human system craves and oes ery LESS Ps 
through the palate demands Shredded Whole Wheat. ae CSS : 


@ Shredded Whole Wheat is made 


in two forms—Biscuit and Triscuit. 


| BB suneppen waiear 
BISCUIT 


is the standard all-day food, delicious with milk 
or cream or in combination with fruits, preserves 
or vegetables. 


The New Toast 


is used as bread, toast, crackers or wafers; or asa 
crouton, or with butter, cheese or preserves. 


“Make Triscuit your daily bread.”’ 








pita ae ge 


Sold by your grocer. 


The Natural Food Company, 


Makers of Shredded Whole Wheat Products, 





: . with COCOA 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. N sipped fe DRINNG. 


weet ater il 











